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Asia and Europe Equally Important 


peaking at the 67th annual convention of 
re National Editorial Association on June 
23, Mr. John Foster Dulles told the four 
hundred editors and publishers present that the 
United States had been concentrating her for- 
eign policy efforts in Europe almost to the total 
‘neglect of Asia. The former State Department 
adviser and chief architect of the Japanese peace 
treaty considered as highly significant the fact 
that during the seven years since the termination 
of World War II American Secretaries of State 
had visited Europe eighteen times while no 
Asiatic visits had ever been made. ‘The free 
peoples of Asia,” said Mr. Dulles, ‘‘draw in- 
ferences from that fact and feel we consider 
.them expendable.” By taking the trouble to 
compute the number of visits paid to Europe 
by American Secretaries of State during the 
past seven years Mr. Dulles has revealed a very 
interesting fact which must have escaped the 
attention of the general public. It is a fact, 
however, which the State Department may 
attempt to explain away by saying that the 
failure of American Secretaries of State to visit 
a certain region of the world does not neces- 


sarily imply that that region is considered to 
sabe of no importance. Be that as it may, the 


truth remains that many people in America 
and Europe, including eminent statesmen of the 
leading democracies, are of the opinion that 
Europe is more important than Asia’, even if they 
have not openly said.so. Such an attitude, as 
many farsighted observers have pointed out, is 
absolutely mistaken and betrays an imperfect 
understanding of the international situation. 
The evil forces of Communism are menacing 
the free peoples of the world not only in Europe 


but also in Asia and other parts of the globe. 
As a matter of fact, while the formation of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization ‘has, 
temporarily at least, brought Communist ex- 
pansion to a halt in Europe, the Communists 
are at this very moment engaged in open 
aggression in Korea and are threatening to 
embark upon a campaign of conquest in 
Southeast Asia, If the Communists are permitted 
to carry out further expansion in Asia. after 
their conquest of the Chinese mainland, the 
NATO forces will eventually find it impossible 
to defend Western Europe. The menace of 
Communist aggression is world-wide in scope. 
To deal effectively with such a menace, the 
democracies should develop a global strategy 
which must needs place equal stress on the 
defense of both Europe and Asia. For them to 
pursue a contrary policy will be little short of 
suicidal. 


Japan's Vacillating China Policy 


Japan’s policy toward China, as indicated by — 
the utterances of Japanese officials prior to, 
during and after the Sino-Japanese negotiations 
in Taipei for the conclusion of a bilateral 
peace treaty, has been characterized by a 
vacillating tendency which must have proved 
quite confusing and puzzling to both the 
Japanese people and the rest of the world. 
One Japanese official had no sooner declared 
that Japan would recognize only the National 
Government in Taiwan as the legitimate gov- 
ernment of China than another would say 
something diametrically opposite to it. In fact, 
strange as it may seem, the same official 
sometimes expressed entirely conflicting views 
on different occasions. These unusual phenom- 
ena, which are something very seldom 
encountered in international dealings, clearly 
indicate the inability of the Japanese Govern- 
ment to make up its mind once and for all 
as to what policy it should pursue toward the 
Chinese National Government. This. is the 
factor, we believe, which was responsible for 
Japan’s tardiness in entering into negotiations 





with Free China for the conclusion of a 
bilateral treaty after the signing of the multi- 
lateral peace treaty’ in San Francisco as well 
as the ever-changing attitude displayed by the 
Japanese Government in the course of the 
negotiations held in Taipei. Obviously it is the 
same factor which has delayed the Diet’s 
ratification of the Sino-Japanese peace. treaty 
signed on April 28. Eventually this treaty will 
be ratified by the Diet—at least we hope so. 
However, even after its ratification, it cannot 
really be conducive to Sino-Japanese friendship 
and cooperation if Japanese officials keep on 
arguing back and forth among themselves whether 
the National Government is a local regime or 
the legitimate government of the Republic of 
China as a whole although the exercise of its 
authority is temporarily restricted to Taiwan, 
the Pescadores, and a few other islands along 
the coast. Mr. Masayoshi Kakitsubo, chief of 
the Foreign Office information and cultural 
affairs bureau, told foreign pressmen in Tokyo 
on June 24 that ‘the Nationalist Government 
is the legitimate government of China” and 
Japan’s “position toward China is substantially 
similar to that of the United States govern- 
ment.” Has Kakitsubo said the last word for 
Japan? It is high time that the Japanese 
Government make up its mind on this vital 


issue. 


Whither Britain's Labor Party? 


Whither Pritain’s Labor Party? We do not 
know what answer the British people or others 
will give to this question, but on our part we 
know for certain that the Labor Party is going 
to the dogs. In recent years Labor leadership 
has been marked by an incompetency very 
seldom witnessed in British political history. 
During the first six years of the post-war 


period when it was in power, the Labor Party's 
policies were noted for nothing but ignorance 
and shortsightedness, and it was especial y in 
the codnuct of foreign affairs that it truly 
reached the height of stupidity. If an instance 
must be given, Britain’s recognition of the 
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Soviet - backed Communist regime in Peiping 
is a case in point. ‘Although more than two 
years has elapsed since the Labor Government 
unilaterally extended diplomatic recognition to 
Mao Tse-tung’s puppet regime, what good has 
it done Britain? The fact is that Britain's 
gesture of goodwi still remains ignored and 
spurned, and the British representative in Pei- 
png, Lionel Lamb, has so far been received 
by only one of the Communist ‘‘vice - m nisters” 
of foreign affairs. In the meantime, instead 
of being able to continue to trad¥ as usua’, 
British firms have been compelled to decide 
to withdraw from the Chinese mainland. Never 
in modern times, indeed, has Britain suffered 
a diplomatic setback as humiliating as the one 
she is now experiencing in dealing with the 
Chinese Communists. Yet the Labor Party, 
though out of power, still insists that the 
democratic nations must all pursue a policy of 
appeasement toward the Peiping regime. In its 
statement on foreign poicy issued several 
weeks ago, it strongly urged that the Peiping 
regime be allowed to join the United Nations. 
Aneurin Bevan, leader of the left-wing bloc; 
declared in his speeches delivered before Labor 
Party meet'ngs a couple of weeks ago that 
“‘The Chinese revolut'on must be accep‘ed as 
an accomplished fact’ and advocated closer co- 
operation with the Chinese Communists. Free 
China’s forces, he said, should be disbanded 
and the island of Taiwan put in ‘‘quarantine” 
until it could be handed over to the Communist 
regime. Who, we wonder, is going to undertake 
the task of disbanding Free Chinas forces and 
eventually offering Taiwan to Mao Tse-tung 
on a silver platter? Bevan himself may wish 
to be given this assignment, but we are afraid 
he will not dare to come to'this island for the 
accomplishment of such a mission. Bevan also 
said that he did not believe that one British 
soldier would ‘‘risk his life to put Chiang Kai- 
shek back in China.” We quite agree with 
Bevan that no British soldier should risk his 
life for Free China. British soldiers, indeed, 
should risk their lives only for the defense 
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of British possessions, and it is to be hoped 
that they will display more gallantry than they 
did during the last war in the defense of 
Hongkong and Singapore. The pro-Communist 
attitude of the Labor Party, especially the 
Bevanites, is doing Britain a great deal of harm. 
It would be 4 dark day for the British people 
if such a party should ever be returned to 


power again. 


John Dewey: An Appreciation 


In the death of Professor John Dewey the 
world has lost a foremost thinker, the United 
States an educationist-philosopher, and Free 
China a sympathetic friend. Sharing the honor 
with William James, Dewey contributed to the 
enrichment of human wisdom by working out 
a typically American system of thought com- 
monly known as Pragmatism. The intellectual 
aristocrats of Europe had once looked down 
upon the new nation on the other side of the 
Atlantic as good for nothing except money- 
making. But with the rise of Pragmatism Dewey 
proclaimed America’s independence of the Old 
World in the realm of philosophy and showed 
that she had fully come of age in things of 
the mind as much as in material and technolog- 
ical achievements. Although Pragmatism is by 
no means the last word. in philosophic specula- 
tion, as Dewey himself would have freely con- 
ceded that it is not, its importance as an 
instrument of thought and, therefore, one of 
the most seminal principles in the history of 
philosophy is now generally recognized. Dewey’s 
influence on his own country was exerted in 
his capacity as professor, educator, and citizen. 
Though he is often remembered by most people 
as a hesitating speaker and obscure writer, it 
was through his university lectures, technical 
treatises, and contributions to current periodi- 
cals that he succeeded in imparting his views 
to students and the general public, in drawing 
to himself a large following, and in encourag- 
ing the development of what has been known 
as Progressive Education. Two generations of 
students have sat at his feet and gone out into 
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the wide world to try out his ideas in the 
classroom and on the playground. No other 
educator throughout all recorded history has 
seen the application of his own theories in 
his lifetime on a grander scale than Professor 
Dewey. Yet great as his influence in the 
academic and educational circles may have 
been, he was essentially an American citizen 
who took his civic duties in all seriousness. 
Whenever he saw a cause for him to cham- 
pion, he would throw himself into it heart 
and soul. He was a philosopher who, unlike 
most members of his profession, did not dwell 
in the Olympian heights but lived among and 
rubbed 
this sense, he may be said to have carried 


shoulders with his fellowmen. In 


on the Socratic and Confucian traditions. 
Dewey's contact with China began over thirty 
years ago in the years immediately after the 
First World War. It was the time of the so- 
called Literary Renaissance, in which his pupil 
and admirer, Dr. Hu Shih, was playing an ac- 

tive part. He came and delivered a series of 


public lectures on Social and Political Philoso- 


phy before large audiences composed mainly 
of students in Peiping and another series on 
the Philosophy of Nietzsche in Tsing Hua 
College. Since then he had always interested 
himself in China and the Chinese. Many Chinese 
young men and women in the last generation 
were attracted to Columbia University chiefly 
because of the opportunity it gave them to 
receive instruction and derive inspiration from 
the fountain-head of American philosophy. He 
was ever kind and patient and willing to devote 
both time and attention to discuss all questions 
on which his visitors had come to seek for 
enlightenment. He was a genuine friend of 
the Chinese people, even if he did not proclaim 
the fact from the housetops. Judged by his 
implicit faith in democracy and the democratic 
way of life and his life-long love for the Chinese 
as individuals and as a nation, he must have 
been of late years painfully grieved to see the 
rise of the Communist dictatorship on the 
Chinese mainland and the submergence of the 
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finest elements of Chinese civilization in a sea 
of Red terrorism and persecution. Those of us 
in Free China who have been fortunate enough 
to imbibe a little of Professor Dewey’s philoso- 
phical and social teachings cannot do more 





Q t the beginning of the third year of the 


phoney war in Korea and of the second 
year of the truce talks at Panmunjom, the 
United Nations Command is finding itself in 
the unenviable position of being able neither 
to end the war by a show of strength nor to 
agree to terms of peace acceptable to both sides. 
It cannot end the war by a show of strength, 
because the Governments contributing armed 
forces to repel the Communist attack do not 
see the necessity of placing adequate ynits at 
the disposal of the Supreme Commander to give 
the enemy a knockout blow. It cannot arrange 
for a formal truce, in spite of the prolonged 
negotiations first at Kaesong and latterly at 
Panmunjom, because the initiative at the con- 
ference table has lain in Communist hands 
from the very first session and the Reds are 
not yet in a mood to accommodate the United 
Nations’ desire for peace. 

The fundamental weakness of the United 
Nations Command lies in the lack of statesman- 
ship on the paft of those who make’ major 
policy decisions. When President Truman 
decided to take immediate action two years 
ago to defend the Republic of Korea from be- 
ing overrun by the Communists and called it 
by the most dignified name of police action, 
he was showing a flash of statesmanship which, 
if sustained, would have taught the invaders a 
lesson never to be forgotten. Unfortunately, 
for one reason or another, he soon stopped us- 
ing the term in all public utterances later on, 
seeming to imply that he regretted having used 
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Two Years of the Phoney War in Korea 








and better to honor his memory than by dedi- 
cating ourselves anew to the sacred task of 
defending freedom and democracy in the world- 
wide struggle with the dark forces of Interna- 


tional Communism. 






it in_the first instance. Thereafter, the case 
for the United Nations lost all moral tone and 
the Communists became more arrogant. Thus 
encouraged, the Chinese Reds boldly entered 
the lists to buttress the weakening morale of 
the North Koreans, who had been hard pressed 
by General MacArthur's energetic drive towards 
the Yalu River. Even then, Mao Tse-tung 
betrayed his own timidity and lack of confidence 
in the successful outcome of his intervention 
by camouflaging it under the thinly disguised 
misnomer of ‘‘yolunteers”. At. this point of 
the story, many little: men in and outside of 
the United Nations, including that self-appoint- 
ed ‘‘leader of all Asian peoples”, Mr. Nehru, 
began to offer specious arguments in favor of 
the aggressors by saying that Mao’s armies had 
taken up the challenge simply because the UN 
forces had pushed too close to the Yalu, there- 
by threatening the great reservoir lying between 
Korea and Manchuria as well as the security of 
Manchuria itself. These apologists for the 
enemy further insisted that the Chinese Com- 
munists and their Russian masters did not see 
eye to eye with each other, that Stalin did not 
want Mao’s representative in the UN, and that, 
therefore, if the Peking regime could be ma- 
neuvered into the United Nations the whole 
Korean trouble and other related problems in the 
Far East could be satisfactorily solved. These 
arguments accounted for the hue and cry that 
was raised in the British press when it was 
hinted early in December, 1950, that the 
United States Government was considering the 
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use of A-bombs to halt the onrushing tide of 
the Red hordes; they also explained the strange 
invitation which the UN extended to the Peking 
regime to send a representative to the Security 
Council when the latter took up the Russian- 
sponsored question of ‘‘American aggression in 
Formosa”, With the failure to admit the Pe- 
king regime into the UN through the backdoor 
and with the intensification of General Mac- 
Arthur's counteroffensive in the spring of 1951, 
these wishful thinkers were infuriated and 
demanded satisfaction. The result was to make 
a scapegoat of the American five-star general, 
whose only sin, in the eyes of the British and 
the fence-sitting Mr. Nehru, lay in his determi- 
nation to win the war for the UN. MacArthur 
having been ousted, the way was paved for a 
compromise settlement in spite of the condemna- 
tion by the United Nations of the Chinese 
~ Reds as aggressors in February, 1951. It only 
remained now for Malik, the Soviet propagan- 
dist, to drop a hint of the possibility of peace 
talks and the gentlemen in top hats hastened 
to clutch at it like drowning men at straws. 
This is how, the farcical scenes at Kaesong 
and Panmunjoin have originated, and their end 
is not yet in sight. 

We have taken pains to point out the main 
developments of the last two years in Korea 
for the sitigle purpose of showing that in the 
handling of the whole war there has been a 
deplorable lack of statesmanship, except the 
initial decision to take police action against 
the aggressors. The condemnation of the Chinese 
Reds as aggressors early in 1951 was in the 
right direction, but it has led to nothing up 
to the present moment. Most other decisions 
made at the political and diplomatic level in 
the course of the last 24 months in connection 
with the Korean war have smacked of either 
appeasement or double-dealing. The bona fide 
offer of military contributions made by the 
National Government of the Republic of China 
was turned down for fear of giving offense to 
Mao Tse-tung. Efforts were made to introduce 
the Peking regime into the United Nations 
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through the backdoor. The Communist spring- 
board north of the Yalu River was declared a 
sanctuary immune from UN attack. No block- 
ade of the Communist-controlled Chinese main- 
land was ever seriously discussed and the em- 
bargo on strategic materials was a mere ges- 
ture to pacify public opinion. The first’: Supreme 
Commander of the UN forces, who was foolish 
enough to take his job of defeating the enemy 
too seriously, was unceremoniously sacked by 
President Truman through pressure exerted by 
the British Government, which has been bear- 
ing all along not more than one-tenth of the 
burden that the American Government has 
borne and is bearing in the Korean war and 
yet which has been most vociferous in demand- 
ing a lion’s share in the shaping of the UN 
policy in Korea. The hoisting of a white flag 
by the United Nations personnel in making 
initial contact with the enemy to arrange for 
the truce talks gave the Communists an excel- 
lent opportunity to exploit it and make it ap- 
pear as if the UN were the defeated party and | 
were suing for peace. The freedom given the 
enemy in the course of the nauseating sessions 


at Kaesong and Panmunjom to abuse the United 
Nations and to make wild charges of one sort 


or another against the ‘‘American Imperialists” 
is too much for any self-respecting individual 
or nation to tolerate. The Communist-engineered 
POW riots on Koje and elsewhere are a reflec- 
tion not so much on the ineptitude of the com- 
mandants on the spot as on that of the UN 
policy-makers as a whole, who dare not take 
a firm stand in dealing with the enemy. The 
mere fact that the ‘police’, as the UN forces 
should be properly called following President 
Truman's ‘police action”, should sit around 
the conference table to discuss terms of an ar- 
mistice with the law-breakers is the greatest 
farce ever recorded in history. To allow the 
farce to drag on for one whole year and give 
the Reds a chance to build up their military 
strength on a gigantic scale, ag revealed by 
Mr. Churchill recently in the House of Com- 
mons, is the greatest blunder any political or 
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military leader can possibly make. To wage a 
limited war in the treble sense of not using 
one’s full strength, of not using other than 
conventional weapons, and of not striking at 
the enemy’s nerve center where it hurts him 
most is the queerest strategy unworthy of the 
best military brains of the United Nations. To 
send British soldiers to fight the Chinese Reds 
in Korea and, at the same time, to maintain 
a sort of diplomatic representation in the Red 
capital as well as to engage in a lucrative 
trade with the enemy at Hongkong is the 
meanest trick which only a Government with- 
out the least sense of decency and honor is 
capable of playing. If these tricks and blunders 
are the marks of statesmanship, the whole 
table of values will have to be radically revised 
before one knows how to take one’s bearings. 
If these are the highest flights of statesman- 
ship, we are living in a mad-house, indeed! 
What of the future, then? Nothing more is 
required than to be true to the original inten- 
tion, of the United Nations in taking up the 
Communist challenge, that is, to carry out the 
police action to its logical end. In order to do 
that, it would be necessary to abandon all false 
hope of a compromise settlement with the 
law-breakers and the Red Chinese aggressors, 
and to stop dreaming of splitting Stalin and 
Mao Tse-tung by inviting the latter into the 


UN either through the front or the back door. 
The UN objective should be made perfectly 
clear, the objective of destroying the aggressors’ 
power to commit aggression now and in the 
future. The most effective way to achieve that 
end would be to carry the war into the enemy’s 
rear where his war potential lies and to em- 
ploy all the human and material resources and 
the latest forms of weapons in an all-out as- 
sault to break the enemy’s will to resist. It 
stands to reason that, given the collective 
strength of the United Nations minus that of 
Soviet Russia and her satellites, the task should 
not prove to be impossible. If it is impossible 
at all, the fault lies more in the lack of will 
than in the lack of strength. If the free world 
really lacks the will to resist aggression in the 
Far East and only makes a pretense of fight- 
ing in Korea in order to conserve its full 
strength for a showdown with Soviet Russia 
in Europe, it will wake up one of these days 
to find that when Asia has been lost to the 
free world Europe will not be defensible as an 
isolated unit. When that day comes, which 
God forbid, the Red masters of the Eurasian 
continent will not be more lenient to Nehru, 
Bevan, Attlee, and Churchill for having sat on 
the fence and advocated a policy of appease- 


ment. 


Vita Brevis 


Lee Chi ( #4), renowned prime minister of the Tang dynasty, 
insisted on cooking some gruel for his sister with his own hands, 
whenever his sister was indisposed. Once his beard caught fire 
while he watched over the pot. His sister, hearing it, remonstrated 
with him, ‘I have numerous maids waiting on me. Why do you 
deign to do it yourself?” He replied, ‘It is not that we are short 
of serving maids. But, my dear sister, you must realize that you 


are getting advanced in years, 


and so am I. Though I wish to 


serve you like this many many times over, can I be allowed to 


_ do it? 


From Interesting Anecdotes of the Sui and 


Tang Dynasties ( fe BR) 
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The World Situation 


By George K. C. Yeh 


efore we take a look at the latest develop- 

ments in the world situation, I must point 
out, at the very outset, the danger of lending 
our support to certain views which seem to 
have captured the imagination of a large section 
of the people here and which belie a gross 
ignorance of the actual conditions in the world 


today. 

First is the view that a third world war is 
imminent. Since the evacuation of the Chinese 
Government to Taiwan, there have been people 
who live constantly in the hope that a third 
world war would soon break out and who 
believe that that would help to solve our prob- 
lems and send us all back to our homes on the 
mainland. They allow themselves to be persuaded 
‘by the mistaken notion that without a third 
world war, the future holds out little promise 
tor us and that all is lost. 

Second is the so-called Pacific Pact or 
Alliance. Those who have not given careful 
thought to the subject choose to believe that 
we stand to gain by the creation of and our 
participation in a Pacific Pact or Alliance, little 
realizing the fact that although the idea of the 
formation of a Pacific Alliance is sound in the 
main, it would be unrealistic to pin too much 
hope on something which, at best, is still at 
its formative stage. 

Those who are looking forward to a third 
world war entertain, entirely without justifica- 
tion, the dangerous assumption that the next 
great war would spell the doom of Soviet Russia 
and the Chinese Communists and that victory 
would, without question, go to us and other 
democratic countries. The questions whether or 
not there would be another world war, and if 
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so, to whom the victory would go are matters 
that hinge upon a multiplicity of factors. Nobody 


is in a position to predict, with any degree of 


cetainty, that in the event of a third world 
war, we and other democratic countries would 
easily emerge victorious. Let us not be victims 
of the illusion that our enemy, the USSR, can 
be easily defeated. We may be certain, on the 
other hand, that should a third world war break 
out, it would go badly for us if we should be 
caught unprepared, or if the democratic coun- 
tries should choose to go their separate ways 
instead of taking a firm united stand. Unless 
we are fully girded, there is a distinct pos-— 
sibility that we would be the first to fall victim 
should there happen to be another world war, 
Furthermore, if we should repose our hopes on 
a third world war, we cannot but give the 
impression that we are prepared to sit idly by, 
hoping that the situation would develop in such 
a way as would enable us to recover our losses 
even if it should prove catastrophic to the rest 
of the world. This fallacious way of thinking 
has given rise to grave misunderstandings of 
our true motives on the part of public officials 
as well as private individuals of countries 
friendly to us, especially those who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, tend to be critical 
of us. These people believe that we are not 
only pinning our hopes on a third world war, 
but that we would also do all we can to bring 
it about. It is for this reason that statements 
or reports emanating from Taiwan have often 
been dismissed as so much provocative propa- 
ganda. We have already suffered much as a 
result of being misunderstood by our friends, 
so we must no longer allow ourselves to be 
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lulled by any such dangerous illusions. Since 
we can ill afford to gamble away our future, 
we must be prepared to accept the fact that 
our salvation lies solely in the mobilization and 
the strengthening of our own potentialities. 
As regards the so-called Pacific Alliance, it 
must be evident to all who are familiar with 
the international situation that no effective and 
powerful organization for the mutual defense 
of any area may be expected unless each and 
every participating nation is guided by a sound 
policy. Even now, there are in Asia countries 
like India and Burma which either adopt a 
tolerant attitude towards the Communists within 
their own borders or fall over one another try- 
ing to conciliate the Chinese Communists. 
Indications are that they would remain blind 
to the dangers of Communism until their gov- 
ernments are overthrown by the Communists 
and their countries destroyed. With such coun- 
tries, it would be idle to broach the subject of 
joint defense against Communist aggression. 
The position of the Chinese Government vis - 
a-vis the Pacific Pact or Alliance remains 
unchanged, that is, firstly, any such alliance 
must be thoroughly and completely anti-Com- 
munist and secondly, that mere quarantine 
measures or any policy of containment will not 
be adequate in meeting Communist aggression. 
I must emphasize that we cannot hope to 
begin to have a clear understanding of the 
world situation unless firstly, we are prepared 
to accept the fact that a third world war may 
not necessarily prove a boon to us and secondly, 
that at the moment, it is still premature to 
talk of or wish for any Pacific Pact or Alliance 
when we ourselves are yet not fully prepared. 
Once we are prepared, our hopes of returning 
to the mainland may be fulfilled, whether 
there be a third world war or not. It is now 
clear to all thinking people that Communism 
cannot be contained on the fringes of China. 
Chinese and Korean Communists have crossed 
the Yalu; large armies are poised on the borders 
of Indo-China; the Chinese Communists in 
control in Lhasa are threatening India and 


Pakistan. In other words, we have already 
failed to contain Communism on the fringes 
of China, and we ‘shall never be able to do so 
as long as the democracies are not united amongst 
themselves and not prepared to face the Soviet 
war-machine with all its tentacles of aggres- 
sion. To combat Communism, we must stab at 
its heart in Moscow and in Peiping.. We have 
the legal right and moral responsibility to take 
back the mainland and restore freedom to our 
own people. When we have grown into a 
strength to reckon with, not only shall we be 
able to move and strike at will, but the other 
democracies will, in due course, come to recog- 
nize our strength as a factor in the global 
fight against Communism. We must bear in 
mind that unless and until we are adequately 
prepared for action, we would not be able to 
profit by any development in the international 
situation, however favorable it may be. 
Returning to the first point, we may note 
that the outbreak of the Korean War marks the 
turning point in contemporary history. Prior 
to the Korean War, the term Atlantic Pact was 
all that came out of the numerous deliberations 
on the question of European defense. In Asia, 
fence- sitting was the order of the day. We 
were isolated in spirit as well as in deed. Even 
our American friends came to accept the view 
that the Communist evil.was the sole concern 
of the countries afflicted by it. Since the out- 
break of the Korean War, however, the Com- 
munists have given concrete evidence of the 
aggressive designs of international Communism, 
their complete lack of any sense of justice, 
and the fiendish thoroughness of their organiza- 
tion and planning. Since then, the world has 
come to realize, especially through the unfold- 
ing of the aggressive designs of the Communists 
in the Far East, that Communism is global in 
character. Nevertheless, there are still countries 
which choose to pursue the dual policy of fight- 
ing the Communists in Korea on the one hand 
and of carrying on diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese Communists on the other. They 
cling fondly to the illusion that the Chinese 
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Communists could somehow be weaned away 
from Soviet Russia and seem to be ‘fired by a 
messianic urge to continue to exert their efforts 
in that direction. In view of the clear under- 
standing which we have of the real nature of 
Communism as a result of our long experience 
in dealing with the Communists, we are pained 
by the fact that such countries should have 
been so tardy in coming to understand the true 
nature of the Communists. Nevertheless, we 
may draw some comfort from the fact that, 
on the whole, the democratic countries, in 
deciding to pool their resources together in 
their fight against Communism, have made 
slow but steady progress in the right direction. 
In Europe, the recent signing of the Peace 
Contract with West Germany has made it pos- 
sible for West Germany to contribute its man- 
power and material resources towards the defense 
of Western Europe while the participation of 
West Germany in the Agreement of the Euro- 
pean Defense Community has greatly streng- 
thened the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Regarding developments in Asia, the conclu- 
sion of peace with Japan—the San Francisco 
Treaty as well as the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
Peace, is an event of great political significance. 
In view of the strategic position occupied by 
Japan in the North Pacific and the close rela- 
tionship between Japan and other countries in 
the Far East, it was the hope of the democratic 
countries that Japan would join the anti-Com- 
munist fold and not become a satellite of Soviet 
Russia. This hope is now finding fulfillment. 
When we take into account the preliminary 
security measures contemplated by the United 
States in the Western and Southern Pacific 
areas in anticipation of more concrete develop- 
ments in the formulation of effective security 
measures in the Pacific Area, we must admit 
that a start has been made in laying a founda- 
tion for the task of combatting Communism 
in the Far East. While it is true that whatever 
anti-Communist measures that have been taken 
in Europe and Asia should have been taken 
ome or two years ago, we are, nevertheless, 
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gratified to note that progress, however slow, 
is being made in the right direction. 

Coming to the second point again, while it 
may be granted that a start has been made to 


‘combat Communism on all fronts, it is essential 


that we should be prepared to mobilize all our 
resources in order-to foil the aggressive designs 
of the Communists. Any plan to combat Com- 
munism must be made on a global scale, so 
that we may not jeopardize our chances of 
success by concentrating too much attention on 
one particular area to the neglect of another. 
Important as it is to mobilize our military 
power, it is equally important that we develop 
our industries, increase our food: supply and 
raise our iron and steel output upon which the 
fighting potential of our military forces and 
our social and economic stability so much 
depend. 

As is well known, Soviet Russia never under- 
went any process of demobilization following 


the last war, so it has no necessity to mobilize 


for war. On the other hand; demobilization in 
the democratic countries took place almost 
immediately upon the conclusion of the last 
war. This is especially true of the United 
States, where the tradition of free enterprise 
prevails and where the urge of the individual 
to promote his personal career and welfare 
greatly helped to speed up the process of 
reconversion. Since the policy of the Soviet 
Union has always put the accent on prepared- 
ness for fresh acts of aggression and since, 
on the other hand, the policy of the democra- 
cies has always been directed towards the 
achievement of peace and prosperity, it is to 
be expected that the democratic countries will 
always be at a disadvantage in the early stages 
of remobilization. Although this initial disad- 
vantage is not impossible of being overcome, 
I am afraid what the Soviet Union has achieved 
since the conclusion of the last war through 
propaganda, infiltration and the staging of 
political coups cannot be easily dismissed. 
Now that the designs of global aggression 
on the part of the Kremlin have become 
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evident to the world, the democratic countries 
will do well to take cognizance of their own 
inherent weaknesses. The democracies take 
considerable pride in espousing freedom, little 
realizing that the principle of freedom is a natural 
product of the traditional social development 
in Europe and the United States and that 
even those democratic countries where a high 
degree of stability and prosperity obtains and 
where a high educational standard has been 
achieved are not entirely free from the evils 
of Communism. Should the principle of 
freedom be transplanted wholesale onto the 
Far East, where the people of some countries 
like India are still living under the scourge of 
ignorance and the constant threat of starvation, 
the Communists would be afforded a heaven- 
sent opportunity to pursue their expansionist 
designs. For this reason, the democratic coun- 
tries are at a grave disadvantage in the Far 
East and are being confronted with problems 
that appear to defy solution. It is held by some 
people that the most effective way to combat 
Communism is to familiarize the people with 
the evils of Communism in places where Com- 
munism has taken root. My opinion is that in 
countries where Communist fifth-column acti- 
vities are being pursued in the open, anything 
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In the country of Sung ( #)a farmer once saw a rabbit running 





short of government action will‘ prove grossly 
inadequate. 

Due to the fact that few people had pre- 
viously understood the significance of Lenin's 
dictum that the nearest road to Europe is 
through Asia, the ‘‘Europe first” idea has been 
advocated by some people in the United States 
while others have been obsessed by the idea 


that Asia deserved prior attention. Times have - 


changed. The knowledge that our enemies are 
international in character no longer permits 
the line of thinking that more attention should 
be given to our enemies in one area than 
another. The anti-Communist stand of the 
Chinese Government has long been known to 
the world. If we can gear our production ef- 
forts in such a way that we can achieve self- 
sufficiency, if we can build up our military 
might into a strong anti-Communist force, and 
if we should, according to President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s 1952 New Year message, now and 
in the future cooperate closely with other 
countries of the world whose anti-Communist 
stand is basically similar to ours, we may be 
confident that our objective will be that of 
the other democracies and that success and 
victory will go to us as to the democratic 


world. 





across the field. It ran with such a speed that it bumped its head 
against a lone tree and had its neck broken. Thereon the farmer 
no longer plied his plough, but quietly kept watch near the tree, 
hoping that more rabbits would come in the wake. Of course no 
rabbits came, but he only succeeded in making himself a laughing 


stock of the time. 


From the Book of Han Fei ( #aE- ) 
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Some Impressions of Western Europe 


By James Wei 


t has been jokingly asserted that if a news- 
| pa visits a foreign country for a day 
or two, he goes home to write a book about 
it, that if he stays there longer, he writes a 
feature story, and that if he stays there long 
enough, he refuses to write anything. 


Having stayed in Europe no more than two 


months, I have no desire to write a book on 
the countries I have visited. What follows, 
therefore, is merely some of my personal im- 
pressions gathered during my trip. 

I prefer not to say anything about the In- 
ternational Labor Organization Conference in 
Geneva which [ attended as Free China’s capi- 
tal representative from February 16 to March 
1. Since technical problems such as sanitation 
in shops and offices and the question of whe- 
ther broadcasting companies should pay the 
performers for using the records they have 
made do not make particularly interesting read- 
ing, I would like to begin by writing about 
Switzerland in general and Geneva in partic- 


ular. 
Switzerland 


A foreigner who has stayed only two weeks 
in Geneva and its environs cannot help admir- 
ing the healthy, peaceful and industrious peo- 
ple. Throughout my two-week stay, I never 
saw a quarrel in the street or a theft reported 
in the press. As a rule, hospitals are not 
crowded, for the people enjoy a high standard 
of health. Business, however, picks up in win- 
ter when the skiing season brings with it a 
trail of broken bones. 

Due to its neutral status in the last two 
world wars, Switzerland escaped from the 
aftermath of war, such as unemployment, un- 
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favorable trade balance, war damage, low stand- 
ard of living, inflation, etc. As a matter of 
fact, Switzerland is the only country in Eu- 
rope that is economically sound. 

Adequately backed by gold and silver, the 
Swiss franc is stable and firm. There is a free 
market of exchange for any money. Travellers 
from Switzerland to France and England té 
the north and Italy in the south may exchange 
their money for local currency there. The 
Swiss banks offer reasonable rates of exchange 
similar to the market rates of exchange in the 
respective countries. 

No interest is given to depositors.in any of 
the Swiss banks. Instead, they charge the de- 
positors a small fee for safe-keeping the money. 
Since the recognition 6f the Peiping regime 
by the Swiss Government, the Chinese Com- 
munists have taken advantage of the hospita- 
lity of the country to deposit huge amounts of 
foreign exchange in Swiss banks, and to make 
payment in various countries in Europe through 
Swiss banks. 

The Chinese Communists have sent large 
numbers. of propaganda films, pictures and 
bulletins to Switzerland and other countries 
in Europe. They all praise Mao Tse-tung to 
the skies and belittle United Nations efforts 
in Korea. Stalin and Mao Tse:tung's pictures 
are so distorted that they are made to look 
somewhere in their early thirties, while Prime 
Minister Churchill and President Auriol and 
the heads of West Germany,'Greece and Tur- 
key are depicted as puppets. These propaganda 
materials are distributed freely in Europe. 

Communist diplomatic representatives in 
Berne, capital of Switzerland, and their under- 
lings are seldom seen in the streets. Like their 
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Russian counterparts in all democratic coun- 
tries, they prefer to shut themselves up in their 
legation, plotting against the country to which 


they have been accredited. Nobody knows 
exactly how many Chinese. Communists carry 
red passports in that country. A Chinese 
friend of mine, a long-time resident in Geneva, 
told me the number probably ranged some- 
where from 30 to 50. Why the Communists 
maintain such a large staff in Berne is a mys- 
tery to the Swiss. 

Strange as it may seem, the Swiss people, 
by and large, are sympathetic to Chinese from 
Free China and are extremely kind to them. 
When I arrived at the airfield in Geneva, I 
produced an affidavit for police inspection as 
required. When the inspector saw that I was 
from Taiwan, he extended me a warm wel- 
come. At Hotel des Famille where I stayed, 
I was several times accosted by Swiss nationals 
with strong German, Italian or French accents. 
Invariably, they asked me when the National 
Government would go back to the mainland 
and inquired about the health of President 
Chiang Kai-shek. Sometimes they told me how 
they disliked the Communists, adding that 
their Government had made a great mistake 
in extending recognition to the Peiping regime. 

Puzzled by the fact that an anti-communist 
government could so readily accord recognition 
to a totalitarian regime in China, I asked 
many friends in Geneva for the reason. My 
conclusion was that Switzerland, being so far 
away from China, and having so little trade 
interest in the Far East, does not know much 
about China. She naturally had to keep in step 
with most of the European countries. At the 
same time, so much adverse propaganda was 
hurled against the National Government abroad 
that many people in Switzerland actuall¥ be- 
lieved what they had heard. Another strong 
reason was that it was thought the speedy re- 
cognition of the Chinese Communist regime 
would enable Switzerland to maintain her 
neutrality ‘in international politics. 

Confronted with the increasing tempo of the 
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Communist menace in Europe, the Swiss peo- 
ple are beginning to doubt whether they would 
be allowed to remain aloof in the next war. 
The Swiss Government has placed several or- 
ders with the United States for war supplies, 
including jet planes. 

The training of the militia is in full swing. 
The redoubled efforts in this respect are very 
obvious in various parts of Switzerland today. 

People in Free China wish the Swiss people 
well. I am confident that the Swiss Govern- 
ment will soon come to the understanding that 
for the preservation of democracy and freedom 
of the world, it should withdraw recognition 
of Moscow’s puppet regime in Peiping. 


France 


My next stop from Geneva was Paris, the 
magnificent metropolis and gem of European 
capitals. Before my visit, I had heard and read 
a good deal about Paris. To me, Paris was a 
combination of Shanghai, Tokyo and Holly- 
wood sprayed with Chanel No. 5. It was my 
belief that the Parisians, men and women, 
must have inherited the aristocratic manners 
of the Bourbons, the sense of honor and the 
love of glory of the Napoleons and the deter- 
mination and resolution of General Foch. 

When I got there, I was given a rude shock. 
The French people, be they Parisians or coun- 
try folk, are very much like the Chinese, par- 
ticularly the people in my home town—Peiping. 
Outside of Paris, parents still arrange their 
sons’ and daughters’ marriages. Youngsters 
must secure permission from their parents be- 
fore they can meet their dates. Like the Chin- 
ese, French parents think they know what is 
best for their youngsters. True, not all French 
parents are so ‘‘old-fashioned” today, but nei- 
ther are the Chinese. 

The Frenchmen are thrifty and industrious. 
They are gentle and peace-loving. They would 
rather swallow an insult than hit back. 

A French custom that is reminiscent of old 
Peiping is that when you go to a restaurant 
for fish, the chef would bring out fish of dif- 
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ferent sizes for you to choose, and if you or- 
der a fish that isn’t fresh, he would say so. 
If you do not know what to order, he would 
suggest the best dish of the day, If you are 
not completely satisfied with the fare, he would 
offer to make up for it the next time you 
patronize his restaurant. 

The French people do not like to travel for 
pleasure. The majority of them are quite con- 
tent to stay at home, although they like to 
listen to the experiences of those who have 
just returned from Paris and to admire the 
souvenirs they have brought back. 

Although I have never stayed long in any 
foreign’ country, I believe the French people 
are the least conscious of racial differences. 
Few visitors can help being charmed by French 
women. 

In times of normalcy, France is a country 
of happiness and prosperity. Unfortunately, 
France is waging a cold war as well as a hot 
war. She is fighting a hot war in Asia and a 
cold war in Europe and Africa. At home, she 
has an inflation to fight, a government budget 
to balance, a ‘‘super-democratic’’ constitution 
to amend, and above all, a people:to educate 
on what Communism really is. 

Allow me to digress a little by dwelling on 
the French Constitution for a moment. There 
are ten principal political parties in France 
and a quasi-party - puppets of the Communists. 
The distribution of seats in the National 
Assembly among the political parties is as 
follows: 

Name of Party 


No. of Seats 
RPF (de Gaullists) ‘117 bg 
SFIP (Socialist) 106 
Communist Party 96 


Progressive Party 
(Puppets of CP) 

MRP (Peasant Movement) 
Radical Socialist 
Independent 

UDSR (Union Democratic 
Socialist Resistance) 
Overseas 
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Non-partisans 4 
Total 625 
The catch of the French Constitution is that 
any objection of any minority party to any 
important resolution must be taken into 
account and, in many past cases, the cabinet 
has been overthrown by the opposition of a 
minority party. 

If you check carefully the different party 
seats, you will see there is no real majority in 
the Assembly. The minority pafties exercise a 
very important control on votes and therefore 
the formation of a cabinet. For instance, the 
Pinay cabinet was formed practically by votes 
from the minority parties. He had no support 
from the de Gaullists nor the Socialists nor 
the Communists, but he won all the same by 
a margin of 12 votes. 

How long the Pinay cabinet will last is any- 
one’s guess. At a press conference given by 
de Gaulle on March 10, he said that no strong 
cabinet could be born of the present Constitu- 
tion and that “French history tells us that 
only one-man leadership will save the nation— 
not the political parties.” 

Regarding the controversial subject of how 
to balance the budget, the man in the street 
generally thinks that it cannot be done so 
long as there is a war on in Indo-China. 

Despite the unpopular war, and despite the 
multiple difficulties at home due to the in- 
crease of armed forces and riots in Tunisia 
and Morocco, the French Government and its 
leaders are still shouldering the herculean task 
of fighting Communist aggression in Asia, and, 
for that reason, command our respect and 
sympathy. No matter what is said of France 
and her people, I feel convinced that France 
is doing her best to hold on in Indo-China 
and that she is doing her level best in that . 
part of the globe for the cause of the Free 
World. : 

Free China today is fighting for the same 
cause and we wish to express to the French 
Government and those who are risking their 
lives in defense of freedom in Indo-China our 
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profound admiration. We wish them a speedy 


success. 
London 


A visitor from Paris to London cannot fail 
to get the immediate impression that the Lon- 
‘doners eat less and are less smartly dressed 
than the Parisians. This does not mean the 
British people do not care for a better liveli- 
hood. They have accepted austerity through 
necessity. 

Being an island empire, Britain depends to 
a large extent on imported food. Therefore, 
austerity must be rigidly observed in order to 
achieve even distribution of the necessities of 
life. 

A disturbing phenomenon in England is that 
the people are less and less interested in in- 
ternational affairs. Even big dailies such as 
London Times and the Daily chain are giving 
less space to international news and more to 
domestic affairs. 

The English people, due to long years of 
food shortage, tend to worry about their food 
problems more than anything else. Therefore, 
a party that promises a little more meat and 
more eggs for the pedple can usually garner 
more votes in an election year. What I am 
afraid is how long they can stand the strain 
and at the same time keep up their spirit in 
the struggle of the Free World against Com- 
munist aggression. 

Besides the food problem, the English people 
have the income tax problem to worry about 
too. They have a slide rule system of collect- 
ing income tax,: starting from 2 small salary 
up. The tax rate. comes to as high as over 
90%. In order to give the people a minimum 
living standard, the Government exercises rigid 
control of consumer goods and imposes a 
utility price on essential necessities, so that 
even the poorest could make a marginal liy- 
ing. Although food is strictly rationed, food 
price is low. The British people have shown 
the world how rationing should be done when 
rationing is called for. 
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For non-utility goods, a very stiff. tax is im- 
posed. If you are a foreigner and want to buy 
luxuries, you may pay less by asking the shop 
to send your purchase to the embarkation 
point. This is how the British Government 
encourages exports in order to earn much- 
needed dollars. We may take into England as 
many U. S. dollars as we wish, but we can- 
not take in more than ten pounds. In the eyes 
of the British Customs, any pounds sterling 
above ten would be considered as non-transfer- 
able illegal tender and subject to confiscation 
and punishment. 

There is a loud voice in England today—in 
the Parliament and in Hyde Park, expressing 
resentment against United States leadership in 
Europe. Some quarters even grumble about 
the United States Far Eastern policy. They 
think the present Korean conflict should have 
been an entirely United States show and that 
the foolish British Government had _ unfortu- 
nately been dragged in. At the same time, the 
British people in the street have come to real- 
ize that to expect Mao Tse-tung to become a 
Tito is to indulge in wishful thinking. 


Italy 


The mention of Italy conjures up in the 
mind the Roman Empire, its past glories, 
power and culture. The Vatican, in the center 
of the ancient city of Rome, directs the souls 
of millions upon millions of the Catholic faith- 
ful throughout the entire world. It is an anti- 
Communist citadel which upholds the-teachings 
of Christ. 

The Italian Government today is run by a 
group of political parties of the Catholic faith. 
The Communist Party threatens to destroy the 
ruling party. Strikes and riots that are besett- 
ing Italy today are mainly instigated by that 
party. The Communists control almost all the 


unions. 


Fortunately, right after World War II, the 
Allied occupation forces quickly went in to 
rehabilitate the war-ravaged factories. The 
great Fiat motor-car company, for instance, is 
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going at full blast with the aid of the United 
States. 

The postwar 
establishment of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization have given Italy an opportunity 


Communist threat and the 


not only to enhance her strategic position, but 
also to help relieve her problem of over-popu- 
lation and intensify her defense works which 
were restricted through the defeat of Fascism. 

With the foregoing conditions, Italy today 
should be able to stand on her own feet and 
shoulder her share of responsibility like other 
NATO member states. According to some re- 
sponsible sources, Italy isn’t yet ready to do 
that. The reasons, as I see them, are: 

The prcblem of over-population. Italy has 
roughly a population of 47,000,000 people, out 


of which more than 2,000,000 are unemployed. 


The loss of her colonial territories after the 
last war contributed mainly to the trouble. 
The only way for the Italian Government to 
solve the problem is to utilize human ‘labor 
to the full within the country and request the 
United Nations for immigration privileges to 
the Latin American countries, where non- 
skilled Italians are not welcome at present. 

While in Italy, I was told that 100,000 
Italians are flown to Argentina every year. The 
Marshall Plan and the Mutual Security Agency 
plus her own government relief efforts have 
made it possible to shore up 200,000 jobless. 
So a total of 300,000 is being taken care of. 
But Italy has more than 2,000,000 unemployed. 
The trouble is not ended there. 

Italy is a Catholic country. According to the 
Catholic church, birth control is immoral. The 
birth rate alone exceeds the number helped by 
relief yearly. No one up to this moment has 
yet found a workable method to solve the 
Italy and the 
situation is getting more and more serious. 


over- population problem in 

Italy suffered greatly from the loss of the 
German market. She needs raw materials from 
outside without which she couldn’t maintain 
her export. She needs food from outside to 
feed her millions, but there is food shortage 
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in nearby countries. As a result, her trade 
balance shows an excess of imports over ex- 
ports of US$250,000,000 in~1950 and a deficit - 
in the government budget of 430,000,000 lira 
in the same year. There are marked improve- 
ments this year, but it is safe to say that she 
still has to work hard for a balanced budget. 
The increased production of consumer goods 
helps greatly in stabilizing the lira. 

Another difficulty Italy has got to overcome 
is the-land redistribution problem. Big land- 
lords are still holding huge tracts of land 
which they permit to lay waste, while the food 
situation in the country is precarious. 

Now, a word about the Italian army. Accord- 
ing to the Italian peace treaty, Italian armed 
forces must not exceed 220,000 in the ground 
forces, 350 fighters in the air force, and 25,000 
sailors manning 67,500 tons of small warcraft. 
This limitation has been lifted since her par- 
ticipation in the NATO. Italy has been per- 
mitted to increase her armed forces with the 
cooperation and assistance of the United States. 
The only worry Italy now has is the great 
amount of underground ammunition in the 
hands of Italian Communists, supplied to them 
by the Allies during World War II. People in 
Italy are worried deeply over a possible civil»war 
in the event of a Russian push from the north. 


Conclusion 


To sum up my trip to Western Europe, I 
venture to say that the influence of Commu- 
nism is on the downward trend. I further be- 
lieve there will be no immediate war in Eu- 
rope and Stalin would not risk one at this 
time. 

The trouble still lies in Asia. Asia will have 
more trouble in time to come. But on which 
side the cat will jump is anyone’s guess. 

Because of the fear of the Communists, cer- 
tain countries in Asia tolerate Communist 
subversive activities under the mistaken notion 
of democracy. They are the countries which 
will succumb to Communist aggression first. 

If the people of Asia deliberately close their 
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eyes to the Communist menace and refuse to 
take a firm anti-Communist stand, they can 


only expect darker days ahead as surely as 


night follows day. 


Chinese Intellectuals Find Haven in Taiwan 


By Cheng Tung-ho 


Chinese Intellectuals, Inc.,”" in the U.S., 
the question of how to resettle these intellec- 
tuals has come to the fore. As the responsility 
for the well-being of these intellectuals is 
mainly that of the Chinese Government, one 
may legitimately ask what the Chinese authori- 
ties have done along this line. Of course the 
term “‘intellectuals’’ may be taken in a very 
broad sense to include all educated persons in 
all kinds of professions. But in China we 
usually refer, by ‘“‘intellectuals,” to professors, 
teachers, and college students. So far as these 
people are concerned, the Chinese Ministry of 
Education has, for the last three and half 
years, endeavored its best to solve their problem. 

As early as December, 1948, when Peiping 
and Tientsin were under imminent danger of 
falling into Communist hands, special planes 
were chartered by the Ministry of Education 
to evacuate university presidents, college deans 
and professors from these two cities to Nan- 
king. Under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Education, a joint office of the universities 
and colleges in Peiping and Tientsin was set 
up in Nanking under the directorship of Dr. 
Mei I-chi to find employment for these intel- 


% ince the organization of the “Aid Refugee 
‘. 


lectuals. 

In April, 1949, many of the faculty mem- 
bers of the universities and colleges in the 
Northeastern Provinces succeeded in escaping 
to Nanking. To furnish them aid and employ- 
ment, a joint commission of the universities 
and colleges in North and Northeastern China 
was established by the Ministry of Education 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Yuan Tun-li. 
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After the Communists had crossed the Yang- 
tze River, many professors and teachers eva- 
cuated to Canton, which was then the provi- 
sional capital of China. To provide them re- 
lief and employment, the Ministry of Education 
organized a reception committee under the 
chairmanship of Vice Minister Wu Tsuin-shen. 
Altogether, 396 faculty and staff members 
from 62 different national, provincial and pri- 
vate universities and colleges and 230 faculty 
and staff members from 35 national high 
schools were benefited by services rendered by 
this committee. 

To provide relief and employment to the 
faculty and staff members of colleges in China's 
Northwest, the Ministry of Education set up 
an office in Chengtu, Szechuan. By then, the 
National Institute of Compilation and Trans- 
lation had moved to Taiwan, so that refugee 
professors who wished to go to Taiwan could 
find employment with that Institute, while 
those who preferred to stay in Szechuan, Yun- 
nan and Kweichow were either recommended 
by the Ministry to the various colleges and 
universities in the above-mentioned provinces, 
or appointed compilers or editors in the Minis- 
try itself, 

After the evacuation of the Central Govern- 
ment to Taiwan, more than 100 refugee pro- 
fessors and teachers have been absorbed by 
the Provincial Junior College of Administration 
and the Youth Service Corps. Another 300 
professors were recommended by the Ministry 
to teach in the National Taiwan University, the 
to Provincial Teachers College, the Provincial 
College of Agriculture, the Provincial College 
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of Engineering, and the Provincial Junior 
College of Engineering. Those who failed to 
secure employment in these institutions were 
appointed by the Ministry as compilers and 
editors. Altogether, 278. persons have served 
in such capacities at one time or another. At 
the moment, there are. still 57 compilers and 
41 editors on the payroll of the Ministry. 
They do research work at home and need not 
go to the office: ; 

When the Chinese mainland fell into the 
hands of the Communists, the majority of the 
intellectuals stayed on in their respective insti- 
tutions. During the last two years, owing to 
Communist tyranny and persecution, about 500 
professors have fled the [ron Curtain to find 
refuge in Hongkong and Macao. Through ar- 
rangements made by the Ministry of Education, 
many of them ave come to Taiwan and are 
already employed. It is estimated ‘that those 
still staying in Hongkong and Macao number 
probably 300. Of these 300 professors, 138 
have registered with the Ministry of Education. 
Half of them have some sort of employment. 

As to the question of refugee students, the 
National Taiwan University, the Provincial 
College of Engineering, the Provincial College 
of Agriculture, the Provincial Teachers College, 
and the Provincial Junior College of Engineer- 
ing have been instructed by the Ministry of 
Education to enlarge their enrollment on vari- 
ous occasions. Among the 1,196 students who 
have been registered with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, those who were registered prior to 
March, 1950 have already been provided the 


é 
opportunity to resume their studies, while 


those who were registered in November, 1951 
will be admitted to different colleges this fall. 

To absorb a larger number of refugee stu- 
dents from the mainland, the Provincial Junior 
College of Administration was set up by the 
Provincial Board of Education under instruc- 
tions from the Ministry of Education in 
September, 1949. This college has five depart- 
ments, namely, civil administration, public 
finance, statistics and accounting, land economy 
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and social administration. So far, it has absorbed 
596 refugee students, while a further 3,000 
have been taken care of by special evening 
classes set up in different high schools by the 
Taiwan Provincial Board of Education. 

In* June, 1949, about 5,000 high school stu- 
dents withdrew from North China with the 
troops to Taiwan. To dispose of this batch of 
students, a high school was established by the 
Ministry of Education in Makung, Penghu (Pes- 
cadores), which provides free board and tuition. 

For refugee students who have not been able 
to enroll in colleges in Taiwan, the Taiwan 
Youth Service Corps was jointly established by 
the Ministry of Education and the Taiwan 
Provincial Government in March, 1950. More 
than 800 refugce students have gone through 
their 6-month training there. 

In the spring of 1950, after the fall of 
Hainan and the Chusan Islands, hundreds ‘of 
students arrived in Taiwan along with the 
troops. To give them a chance for advanced 
learning, the Ministry of Education requested 
the Taiwan Youth Service Corps to set up a 
special class for administrative personnel in 
the fields of land economy, public finance and 


_educational administration. Three hundred and 


nineteen refugee students are being educated 
under this program. 

Encouragement has also been given to re- 
fugee students to enter various service institu- 
tions, such as the Military Academy, the Naval 
Academy, the Air Force Academy, etc. The 
Ministry keeps close contact with these institu- 
tions and has recommended, many refugee stu- 
dents to them. 

Of the refugee students in the Tiao-Chin- 
Ling Camps in Hongkong, 128 have been ap- 
proved by the Taiwan Pacification Command 
to enter Taiwan. Recently 87 of these students 
have arrived and the rest will come to Taiwan 
soon. After their arrival, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation will provide them a short course. of 
training in the Taiwan Youth Service Corps 
and then arrange for their resuming studies 
or employment. 
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he subject of education in Taiwan covers 
too wide a field and involves too many 


problems to be dealt with in a short article 
like this. The writer will, therefore, confine 
himself to some of his personal observations 
for the reference of those who are interested 
in the various aspects of education in Free 


China. ° 
Achievements 


Since the liberation of Taiwan more than 
six years ago, progress in the field of educa- 
tion has kept pace with advances made in the 
political, economic, social and cultural fields. 
For the first two or three years following the 
liberation of Taiwan, emphasis in education 
was centered on the re-orientation of policy, 
up-dating of the educational system, introduc- 


‘tion of necessary organizational changes, re- | 


plenishment of personnel, rehabilitation of 
educational institutions and popularization of 
mandarin as the standard Chinese language. 
Owing to the instability of the political situa- 
tion then obtaining, however, only partial suc- 
cess could be claimed for the above projects. 
As the military situation on the mainland 
took a turn for the worse, the position of 
Taiwan assumed a new importance. In 1949, 
when General Chen Cheng became Governor 
of Taiwan, urgent attention was drawn to the 
carrying out of land reforms on the one hand 
and the drawing up of an educational program 
on the other. In the latter task, special stress 
was laid on the realization of universal educa- 
tion, the furnishing of aid and scholarships to 
promising students, the extension of vocational 
guidance to trade and technical school gradu- 
ates, and the dovetailing of the educational 
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A General Survey of Education in Taiwan 


By Sun Kang-tseng 





policy into the overall national policy. 

Under circumstances that could hardly be 
considered favorable, 1,354 classes were added 
to the primary and secondary schools in Tai- 
wan between August, 1949 and January, 1950, 
absorbing an additional 72,655 students. During 
the same period, assistance was given 2,466 
students in securing employment. These accom- 
plishments, when seen in the light of the cir- 
cumstances, must be regarded as an educational 
milestone in Taiwan. 

In view of the increased importance of Tai- 
wan following the evacuation of the Central 
Government to the island in the winter of 
1949, the Ministry of Education found it neces- 
sary to formulate the following measures in 
order to bring the educational policy into align- 
ment with the overall national policy of resist- 
ing Communism and Soviet Russia:- 

1. Strengthening the democratic front. Stu- 
dents are to be made acquainted with 
the various aspects of the Three People’s 
Principles through curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, so that they may 
better realize the evils of Communism 
on the one hand and strengthen their 
faith in the Three People’s Principles on 
the other. 

2. Inculcation of the feeling of nationalism. 
Mandarin is to be made the standard 
Chinese language in order to foster the 
feeling of national unity. At the same 
time, the feeling of patriotism and the 
love of .democratic freedom are to be in- 
stilled in the students through lessons in 
citizenship, history, geography and cur- 
rent affairs. Furthermore, students must 
be encouraged to participate in group 
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activities, such as the organization of 


anti-espionage units, etc. 
Intensification of physical training. Stu- 
dents of secondary schools and institutes 
of higher learning should be encouraged 
to work in the field. Students above the 
age of 16 or 17 are to be given military 
training and instructions in war services. 
Attention is to be given to the physical 
condition of the students, the practice of 
preventive medicine, and projects requir- 
ing cooperation between the home, the 
school and the local private and public 
organizations. 
Promotion of social education. Full use 
is to be made of libraries, museums, 
broadcasting, motion pictures, plays, etc, 
to disseminate general knowledge and to 
arouse the national consciousness of the 
people. In addition, the educational au- 
thorities, 1n so far as possible, are to 
open evening classes so that the illiterate 
may be taught to read, to arrange for 
lectures for the benefit of the masses, 
and to give every encouragement to tea- 
chers and students to take part in social 
welfare work. 
In the spring of 1950, when troops of the 
national army evacuated from Hainan Island 
and the Chusan Islands to Taiwan, it became 
necessary for all primary and middle schools 
on the island to vacate a part of their pre- 
mises for the accommodation of the troops. 
This occurred at a time when the influx of 
refugees from the mainland was at its height. 
To make it possible for refugee students to 
continue their studies without interruption, all 
schools were instructed by the Government to 
take in more students by running one school 
in the morning and another in the afternoon. 
Needless to say, this drastic increase in the 
student body gave rise to unprecedented pro- 
blems of discipline and placed, at the same 
time, an added burden on the teachers. Fortu- 
nately, during the past three years, many new 
buildings have been put up for the accommo- 
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dation of the troops, and most of the schools 
have reverted to whole-day school instead of 
half-day. 

In recent years, the MSA and JCRR have, 
either directly or indirectly, rendered valuable 
services in the field of education in Taiwan. 
These services include the selection of experts 
in the different fields of learning to undergo 
further training in the United States, the pro- 
motion of educational projects in the rural 
areas, the donation of medical supplies and 
milk powder, and assisting the Provincial Edu- 
cation Department in improving sanitary con- 
ditions in schools and the feeding of under- 
nourished school children, etc. 

While much has already been done in the 
field of education, we may do well to ponder 
what problems remain to be solved and how 
we may go about solving them. 

According to a report covering the period 
from August, 1951 to January, 1952 released 
by the Provincial Education Department, Tai- 
wan has a total of 1,506 schools of all types 
with an‘ enrollment of 1,127,673. In other 
words, one’ out of. every six people on the is- 
land is a student at school. This compares 
very favorably with countries where a high 
educational standard has been achieved. 

Throughout the province, there is a total of 
1,287 government-run primary schools and 
kindergartens with an enrollment of 992,195. 
This represents 81.49% of all children who 
have reached school age, and an increase of 
10% over the figure one year before the libera- 
tion of the island. 

There are on the island 212 secondary schools, 
including 128 ordinary secondary schools, eight 
normal schools and 76 vocational schools. With 
an aggregate enrollment of 127,496, this repre- 
sents an increase of 97% over the figure for 
the year before the liberation of the island. 

There are seven institutions cf higher learn- 
ing, including one national university, three 
colleges with university standing run by the 
provincial government, and three other insti- 
tutes of higher learning with a total enrollment 
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of 7,982. This represents an increase of 349% 
over the figure before liberation. It is to be 
further noted that just before liberation, there 
were only 355 Taiwanese students undergoing 
higher education. This represents a mere 20% 
of the total, the rest being students of Japanese 
Mationality. Today, 70% of the students pur- 
suing higher studies are Taiwanese. 

In addition to the above, there are ten con- 
tinuation schools teaching general subjects, 27 
Part-time vocational schools, 247 short-term 


evening classes, 2 schools for the blind and- 


the dumb, 17 libraries, three museums, 415 
radio-listening posts, eight mobile educational 
units and 22 mobile motion picture units. 

The afore-mentioned achievements were made 
possible partly due to the Government's policy 
of giving equal opportunity to all, the granting 
of free tuition in government schools, and the 
furnishing of subsidies and scholarships and 
vocational guidance for graduates, and partly 
to the fact that land reform measures have 
enabled more farmers to send their children 
to school. The influx of students from the 
mainland during the past few years further 
helped to swell the number of students in 
Taiwan. 

If we look at the figures more closely, we 
may see that the number of ordinary secondary 
schools constitutes 60% of all secondary schools. 
They have a student body of 84,850, or over 
66% of the total of 127,496 secondary school 
students. There is every indication, too, that 
the percentage is getting gradually bigger. 


Problems 


According to reports released by the Provin- 
cial Education Department for the first terms 
of 1947 and 1951, it may be seen that there 
has been an increase of 58% in the number 
of ordinary secondary school students. In other 
words, the majority of students of secondary 
school age are being absorbed by ordinary se- 
condary schools. This sizable increase in the 
number of ordinary secondary school students 
Has, in its turn, resulted in a drastic increase 
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in the number of students trying to gain ad- 
Mission into institutes of higher learning. In 
the autumn of 1948, 802 candidates out of a 
total of 3,568 whé sat for the entrance exami- 
nation held by the National Taiwan University 
succeeded in gaining admission. Last autumn, 
out of a total of 5,758 candidates, only 922 
were successful. In other words, while there 
was an increase of over 61% in the number 
of candidates, there was an increase of only 
14% in the number of successful candidates. 
In the autumn of 1949, out of a total of 2,192 
candidates who sat for the Taiwan Provincial 
Teachers College entrance examination, 349 
succeeded in gaining admission. Last autumn, 
the number of candidates was increased to 
4,769, only 335 of whom were successful. In 
other words, while there was an increase of 
117% in the number of candidates, -14 fewer 
students were taken. There is ample indication 
that competition for ‘admission into institutes 
of higher learning will become even keener. 
While credit is tobe given the Government 
for making it possible for more Taiwanese to 
enjoy the benefits of secondary and higher 
education, and while the keenness of compéti- 
tion for entry into institutes of higher learning 
may be taken as a sign of progress, it is a 
matter of regret that on account of the small 
number of universities and institutes of higher 
learning in Taiwan, large numbers of candi- 
dates will be deprived of the privileges of 
higher education if the matriculation examina- 
tion standard is to be maintained. This lack 
of coordination between secondary schools and 
institutes of higher learning is regrettable. 


Need for Vocational Training 


To rectify this deplorable situation, it is 
necessary that secondary schools should attempt 
to satisfy actual needs on the one hand and 
to revise the curriculum on the other. For in- 


stance, junior secondary school students should 
be given more vocational training so that they 
may be better fitted for making a living. More 
hours should be devoted to selective courses 
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in the various trades. Senior secondary school 
students should be directed to take either art 
or science courses, so that they may be better 
prepared to take the matriculation examination 
to the university or technical institutes. In 
this way, those graduates of junior secondary 
schools who wish to enter into the vocations 
could enroll in vocational schools without hav- 
ing to go on to senior secondary school. If 
they have no wish to undergo higher education, 
they would still be sufficiently equipped to 
make a living. 

The adoption of this plan will not only 
serve to relieve the congestion of senior second- 
ary schools, but the achievement of a higher 
academic standard will make graduates of sen- 
ior secondary schools better prepared for the 
matriculation examination to institutes of higher 
learning. 

Another effective way of rectifying the situa- 
tion is for institutes of higher learning in 
cooperation with industrial and commercial or- 
ganizations to introduce such courses as navi- 
gation, ship-building and weaving (or to pro- 
vide such schools if necessary) which have such 
an important bearing on the economic life of 
the island. The introduction of these special 
courses or schools will eliminate the glut of 
secondary school graduates who are incapable 
of making their own living and who stand 
little chance of being absorbed by institutes of 
higher learning under present circumstances. 


Vocational Schools 


There are 76 vocational schools with an en- 
rollment of 36,481. This represents over 35% 
of the total number of secondary schools and 
over 28% of the total number of secondary 
school students, and compares very favorably 
with the figures for similar secondary schools 
in the other provinces of China. 

According to a report issued by the Provin- 
cial -Education Department in 1950, while vo- 
cational education on the island was making 
good headway so far as the number of such 
institutions was concerned, there was need for 
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improvement in the way they were operated. 


In recent years, the authorities have laid 
emphasis not so much on enlarging the num- 
ber of vocational schools,, but on raising the 
standard of such institutions. This may be 
gathered from the fact that in the past few 
years, a number of discussions have been ar- 
ranged by the Education Ministry as well as 
the Provincial Education Department to draw 
up a syllabus for vocational schools, the com- 
pilation of text books, the purchase of neces- 
sary equipment, etc. The shortage of qualified 
teachers, however, is a problem that seems to 
defy solution. This may be explained by the 
fact that we have made no provision for the 
training of vocational school teachers, and that 
the remuneration is not such as would lure 
qualified technicians into the teaching profes- 
sion. Unless this proplem is solved, it would 
be idle to talk about enlarging the number of 
vocational schools or of raising the standard 
of such institutions. 


Normal Schools 


There are eight normal schools with a total 
enrollment of 6,165. This represents less than 
4% of the total number of secondary schools 
and less than 5% of the total number of se- 
condary school students. It is obvious that the 
number of such schools and of potential tea- 
chers is far from being adequate in meeting 
actual needs. According to statistics available, 
fewer than 1,800 teachers graduate- from nor- 
mal schools annually. In other words, govern- 
ment primary schools can expect to secure the 
service of no more than 1.5 teachers for each 
school annually. The critical shortage of tea- 
chers is accentuated by the fact that a consid- 
erable number of unqualified teachers are 
being weeded out every year, and that the 
number of primary schools will have to be 
further increased if all children of school age 
are to be accommodated. 

From the foregoing paragraphs, the conclu- 
sion may be drawn that to cope with the edu- 
cational situation, it would be necessary on 
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the one hand to relieve the overcrowding of 
ordinary secondary schools and, on the other, 
to set up a sufticient number of vocational 


_ schools and normal schools. 
Higher Educational Standard 


While effort is made to enlarge the number 
of institutes of learning, we must not overlook 
the importance of improving the standard of 
education. This involves such questions as the 
curriculum, the availability of qualified teachers 
and the replenishment of equipment and teach- 
ing materials. It is gratifying to note that due 
attention has, during recent years, been paid 
by the education authorities to the above re- 
quirements. During the past year, for instance, 
a number of discussions have been arranged 
by the Ministry of Education for the exchange 
of views on the system of secondary education 
and on the secondary school curriculum. As a 
result of these discussions, the curriculum for 
normal schools as well as vocational schools 
has been revised. Furthermore, two provincial 
secondary schools have been designated to ex- 
periment with the system of having four years 
of junior secondary school and two years of 
senior secondary school, while five secondary 
schools have. been requested to study the over- 
all question of the syllabus for secondary 


schools. 
Qualification of Teachers 


After the liberation of Taiwan, Japanese tea- 
chers were repatriated to Japan. Out of the 
original 15,000 primary school teachers, only 
half that number remained. Most of the second- 
ary school teachers were of Japanese national- 
ity, since Taiwanese secondary school teachers 
(including a few college instructors) numbered 
only 111. 

To relieve the acute shortage of teachers, 
the local authorities enlisted the service of 
large numbers of teachers from the mainland. 
One teachers college and five additional] normal 
schools have since been set up. 

Although the situation has been somewhat 
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improved as a result of the large numbers of 
teachers graduated from the normal schools on 
the one hand and the influx of teachers from 
the mainland on the other, the qualification 
of these teachers is not all that it should be. 
To raise the qualification of teachers, the edu- 
cational authorities have organized boards for 
the screening of primary and, secondary school 
teachers, and have opened training classes for 
primary and secondary school teachers during 
the holidays. 

According to a report compiled by the pro- 
vincial educational authorities covering the pe- 
riod between February, 1951 and July, 1951, 
out of a total of 20,997 primary school tea- 
chers 17,412, or 85% of the total, have been 
found to be qualified. According to the same 
report, 6,622 secondary school teachers, or over 
90% of the total, have been found to be qua- 
lified. From the above figures, it may be seen 
that considerable progress has- been made in 
improving the qualification of teachers during 
the past six years. q 

Be that as it may, not many of the teachers 
who have been found to be qualified are grad- 
uates of normal schools. Many secondary school 
teachers are not teaching subjects of which 
they have made a special study. Most primary 
school teachers are the products of the Japanese 
system of education. While a lot can be said 
for their spirit of service, they tend to stick 
to outmoded educational practices, such as for- 
cible cramming and corporal punishment. Fur- 
thermore, many of them are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the culture of their mother 
country, and have yet to master the mandarin 
language. The undesirable influence which they 
exert on the youngsters may be readily seen. 


Equipment 


So far as primary and secondary schools are 
concerned, the school premises and grounds 
are, on the whole, satisfactory. The same, how- 
ever, cannot be said for school libraries and 
apparatus. Most of the books kept by schools 
are Japanese, while much of the apparatus are 
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no longer usable. In recent years, the educa- 
tional authorities have done their level best to 
replenish the school libraries and apparatus. 
For instance, the entire sum-of 8,000,000,000 
old Taiwan currency donated by the National 
Resources Commission for cultural reconstruc- 
tion purposes has been allocated to various 
schools for the replenishment of their libraries 
and equipment. In 1950, large quantities of 
books and equipment were allocated by the 
Ministry of Education to vocational schools 
and institutes of higher learning. The Provin- 
cial Education Dapartment has further com- 
missioned the Provincial Taipei Technical In- 
stitute and the attached secondary school of 
the Taiwan Provincial Teachers College to 
make laboratory equipment, to collect speci- 
mens, and to make models, etc, for the use 
of schools lacking in such equipment. 

According to an investigation conducted by the 
Taiwan branch of the Chinese National Educa- 
tion Association in Taipei Hsien and I-lan Hsien 
in the year 1949, only nine of the 78 schools 
visited in Tajvei were equipped with libraries, 
and of the 39 schools visited in I-lan, only 4 
were so equipped. Although the situation may 
have improved somewhat since then, it cannot 
be denied that the shortage of books for stu- 
dents and reference materials for teachers re- 
mains acute. 

At the instigation of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, the Compiling and Editing Committee of 
the Provincial Education Department has, in 
recent years, given considerable attention to 
the matter of providing text books for all pri- 
mary schools in Taiwan. As to text books for 
secondary schools, the Provincial Education 
Department has also requested various book 
companies to enlist the service of experts in 
various fields in the compilation of text books 
for secondary schools. 

The most serious shortage at the moment is 
that of technical books for vocational schools 
and supplementary books for secondary schools. 
Although the Compiling and Editing Commit- 
tee has done a good deal in trying to remedy 
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the situation, it is not expected that the prob- 
lem will be completely solved in the near 
future in vicw of the fact that. most of the 
libraries in Taiwan were stocked with obsolete 
Japanese books and on account of the difficulty 
of obtaining English text books on, science and 
other technical. subjects. It is hoped that the 
Government, the general public and other 
interested parties will do their best in the col- 
lection of publications of an academic nature 
so that their acute shortage may soon be 
remedied. 


Social Education 


In the foregoing, we have discussed the edu- 
cational situation with particular reference to 
schools. During recent years, thanks to the 
untiring efforts of the Ministry of Education, 
marked progress has been made in the field 
of social education, especially through the me- 
dium of broadcasting. There are’ now a net- 
work of over 400 listening posts throughout 
the island. The chief station, which is in Tai- 
pei,, makes a 15-minute broadcast over the 
Taiwan’ Broadcasting Station in the morning 
and in the afternoon. These broadcasts include 
analyses of current events, talks on the need 
of standing up against the Chinese Communists 
and Soviet Russia, ways and means of boosting 
production, health guidance, story telling and 
talks on general knowledge and science. 

Another medium of social education is the 
cinema. Mobile motion picture units have been 
organized in the various hsiens and cities. This 
project includes education on citizenship, pro- 
duction, language, health, art, and other, sub- 
jects that might be of interest to people in the 
more remote regions. 

In 1951, the provincial educational: authori- 
ties laid down broad policies on mass education 
for the guidance of the hsien and municipal 
authorities concerned. ‘Such media of social 
education as lectures, plays, motion pictures, 
concerts, games and exhibitions are geared to 
the mood of the various festivals. : 

Lastly, as regards those who have not had the 
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benefit of education, instruction has been given 
by the Provincial Education Department to the 
various primary schools throughout the is'and 
to open special classes for the 1,383,050 illiter- 
ate adults in Taiwan. In view of financial 
difficulties and the already heavy burden im- 
posed on primary school teachers, results have 
not, however, measured up to expectations. 
Provided the Government, the provincial and 
local authorities pool their resources together 
and bend their effort in the same direction, 
there is no reason why the above-mentioned 
obstacles cannot be overcome. At a time when 


every effort is made to establish self-govern- 
ment on the island and to strengthen our armed 
might preparatory to the reconquest of the 
Chinese mainland, we should eliminate every 
obstacle in the way of self-government and of 
raising the educational standard of the masses. 
To prepare ourselves for the reconquest of the 
mainland and the reconstruction of our country, 
it is necessary that the 8,000,000 civilians and 
members of the armed forces in Taiwan should 
be united in order to make this island truly 
a bastion of democracy. 


Irrigation in Taiwan 


By Y. H. Djang and L, Chow 


I. General Considerations 


is somewhat like a leaf, 142 km. wide 
and 383 km. long, with a central mountain 
ramge dividing the whole island into eastern 
and western halves. The highest elevation of 
the mountain range is 3,833 meters above sea 
level. All rivers flow from the mountain area 


q ; eographically and topographically, Taiwan 


into the sea on very steep slopes. 
Meteorologically it may be said the abundant 
rainfall and semi-tropical climate have made 
Taiwan a very suitable for agriculture. How- 
ever, typhoons and cloudbursts often bring big 
floods and heavy damages. The average 
yearly precipitation for all Taiwan is about 
2,500 mm. with a maximum of 7,000 to 8,000 
mm. The yearly mean temperature on the 
plain ranges from 21°C (70°F) to 24°C (75°F). 
The minimum and maximum temperatures on 
record are 0.2°C (32.4°F) and 39.3°C (103°F) 
respectively. The average is around 17.5°C 
(63°F) in winter, and 28°C (82.5°F) in sum- 
mer. Such meteorological phenomena have 
enabled the farmers to grow two or three crops 
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a year wherever irrigation is possible. 

Hydrologically two main points ought to be 
brought out here which indicate the very 
peculiar characteristics of Taiwan rivers affect- 
ing all kinds of hydraulic works. One is the 
unit discharge per unit area of watershed. The 
other is the ratio of maximum to minimum 
discharge. 

The discharges per unit area and also the 
ratios of maximum to minimum discharges of 
Taiwan rivers are many, many times those of 
rivers in other parts of the world. This means 
a much more sudden flood peak and, therefore, 
a great many precautions must be taken in 
flood control or in regulation of the rivers. 
Again, the rivers often carry too high a flow 
in flood seasons, while the flow in dry seasons 
is too small for irrigation purposes. 

The above serves to give a general picture 
before going into the discussion of irrigation. 
Irrigation work in Taiwan may be divided into 
three different periods, namely, the pre-Japan- 
ese period, the Japanese period, and the period 
after V-J Day. The total irrigated’ area up 
to date is approximately 530,000 hectares out 
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of a total cultivable area of 880,000 hectares. 
II. Pre-Japanese Period 


,The history of irrigation in Taiwan can be 
‘traced back as far as the Yuan Dynasty (1291- 
1379) of China. At that time, Taiwan was 
already a part of Chinese territory. People 
came .in from the China mainland, and the 
land was reclaimed by the so-called net-canal 
irrigation and drainage system —a system which 
had been used in China for many centuries. 
Late in the Ming Dynasty (1379-1665), the 
well-known General Cheng Cheng-kung came 


to Taiwan and mobilized large numbers of 


people from the mainland to develop many 


systetns of irrigation on the island in order to 
produce more food for the people and the 
unfortunately, no detailed record is 
now available. 

After 1683, when the Ching Dynasty (1655- 
1911) extended its sovereignty over Taiwan, 


soldiers. 


irrigation systems were further improved and 
developed. This continued for a period of 212 
years until 1895 when Japan annexed Taiwan 
Up to 
351,019 hectares of 
cultivated land, of which 196,679 hectares were 
irrigated. Some comparatively large canals are 
listed in Table A. From the table it is to be 
noted that all canals; except the Tsao- kung 


as a result of the Sino-Japanese War. 
that time, there were 


Canal, were built and maintained by individuals 
or through the cooperation of landowners and 
tenants and were not built by or with the 
encouragement of the government. 

In this period, dikes were also built for flood 
control. Farm lands were protected by dikes 
on Feng-shan-si (Si means river), Chung-kong- 
si, Ho-lung-si, Ta-an-si, Ta-chia-si, Cho-shui-si, 
and Tseng-wen-si, totaling 14 places. The 
largest of: these was that of Ta-chia-si, the 
construction of which was promoted by Gover- 
nor Chen Yu-ying of Fukien Province in 1881. 
The dike was 7,160 m. long and 215 m. wide 
at its base. It was built of gravel covered with 
bamboo cages filled with cobble. This work 
was done by 10,000 workmen in four months. 
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When it was destroyed by a flood four months 
later, an 8-km stone-faced dike was built. 

The keeping of meteorological records started 
from 1885 at the lighthouses of the Maritime 
Customs of Keelung, Tanshui, Anping, Kao- 
hsiung, Fisherman Island and Aluanpi at the 
southern tip of Taiwan. Later, small weather 
stations were extended to all maritime customs 
lighthouses around the island. These stations 
reported monthly to the weather stations at 
Shanghai and Hongkong. At that time they 
were short of trained recorders and suitable 
instruments. 4 

So far as the pre-Japanese period is concern- 
ed, two things are especially worth mentioning. 
One is that about 37% of the present irrigated 
area in Taiwan had its irrigation systems before 
the Japanese occupation, although some people 
have the erroneous impression that all the 
were originated after the 
The other is that 
all the irrigation systems except one were built 


irrigation works 
Japanese came to Taiwan. 


‘ by individuals without either encouragement or. 


financial aid from the government. 
Ill. Japanese Preiod 


After Taiwan's annexation by Japan in 1895, 
there was a remarkable difference in the ir- 
rigation ‘development. In their efforts to 


develop Taiwan into a main region for rice 


_ and sugar production, the Japanese showed 


great patience and invested an immense amount 
of capital in all lines of agricultural develop- 
ment. Some of the highlights’ were (a) improve- 
ment of the original systems by the introduc- 
tion of more technical and scientific methods; 
(b) research and experimentation ‘on water and 
establishment of gaging stations; (c) over-all 
investigation of the irrigation systems with a 
view to ascertaining the possibility of further 
extensions; (d) supervision and administration 
of all systems; (e) financing of irrigation pro- 
jects; and (f) construction of several large 
irrigation works, notably the Chia-nan Canal 
system. Lists of some irrigation and river 
projects carried out during this period are 


Lom 


<a 





shown in Table B and Table C respectively. 

During the Japanese occupation many im- 
provements on the original systtms were 
effected, such as the combination of several 
independent systems into one, the construction 
of new intakes, the replacement of temporary 
diversion weirs by permanent ones, the instal- 
lation of pumps for high land and for second 
crop where the diversion weirs had been washed 
off by floods, the introduction of the use of 
cement, and several other devices. 

During 1907-1913, extensive research and 
experimentation work were carried on. Experi- 
Agricultural Experi- 
On the average, 


ments were done at the 
mentation Station at Taipei. 
each crop of rice for Southern Taiwan required 
1,60 meters of water, which was the sum total 
of precipitation and irrigation water, and one 
M? per second of water was adequate for the 
irrigation of 656 hectares. For Northern 
Taiwan, the figures were 1.14 meters and 800 
hectares for the first crop of rice and 0.59 
meters and 2,000 hectares for the second crop. 
Experiments on duty of water for sugarcane 
were carried out only in 1912-1913. One M? 
per second of water could irrigate 3,500-5,000 
hectares of cane fields. For hydrographic studies, 
a total of 45 gaging stations were established 
during 1937-1938. ‘ However, the work stopped 
in 1939. The next year, the government 
established 4 first - grade 
hydrographic and meteorological data. Altogether 
120 simple stations were established, but the 
records were taken by the local governments. 

Study of various hydraulic problems was con- 
ducted during 1920-1939. The problem of 
drainage was first investigated in 1920-1926. 
From 1926-1930, investigations on water sources 
and structures were made. These were made 
only for systems above 480 hectares. Up to 
1930, 8,410 hectares had been so investigated. 
Before that time, attention was only given to 
systems that could be more’ economically 
developed. Starting from 1931, the Japanese 
began making studies on the full utilization 
possible 


stations to get 


of\. different water-sources and on 


26 


extensions. It was on the basis of such studies 
that the reclamation projects were drawn up. 
This work lasted until 1939. 

As to the: administration of the irrigation 
systems, the Japanese first enforced in 1903 a 
set of regulations called Public Irrigation Sys- 
tem Regulations. It was stipulated that all the 
previous private systems, in so far as they 
affected the common welfare, should be re- 
gulated and supervised by the government, 
with which all details should be filed. These 
files helped the Japanese in planning improve- 
ment In 1909, the Japanese again 
issued regulations governing all government- 
built systems. These new regulations were for 
large-scale irrigation and reclamation projects 
as well as hydro-electric power plants. All pro- 
jects requiring large investments and intended 
for areas which were sparsely populated were 
directly sponsored by the government. In the 
years that followed, there were so many local 
‘irrigation associations that the Japanese found 
it necessary to have special regulations to im- 
prove their organization and place them under 
supervision. After the enforcement of the regu- 
lations governing these associations, all the 
Public Systems and Government Systems were 
turned over to the corresponding local associa- 
tions. Altogether 106 associations were estab- 
lished. In 1937, the Japanese ordered them to 
be combined into 38 associations. 

In financing the irrigation projects, the 
Japanese Government gave most of its subsidy 
to the so-called Public Systems, thus encourag- 
systems to come 


works. 


ing the previous private 
within the government's 
amount of subsidy varied greatly. In the case 
of government-built projects, the total cost was 
borne by the government. As for large-scale 
projects in areas where the sparse population 
could not afford to pay the engineering cost, 
the Japanese Government furnished most or 
all of the funds. The local fund was usually 
raised by making a long-term loan from the 
banks. 


Among the large irrigation projects carried 


supervision. The 
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out directly by the Japanese Government is the 
Chia-nan Canal, which benefits a total area of 
150,000 hectares. The work was started in Sep- 
tember 1920 and finished in May 1930: The 
actual cost was Y.54,139,678, of which 
Y.12,000,000 was furnished by the Japanese 
Government as a subsidy. 

By V-J Day, the total area irrigated in Tai- 
wan was 523,208 hectares (1950 Taiwan Agric. 
Yearbook). In the few years before V-J Day, 
many irrigation systems had fallen into disre- 
pair. So the area actually irrigated then was 
probably below 500,000 hectares. The _ total 
amount spent was Y.180,410,579, of which 
Y.91,536,888 or 50.7% came from government 
subsidy and Y.88,873,691 consisted of loans 
from the banks. This total did not include ex- 
penditures for maintenance and investigations. 


IV. Since V-J Day 


After V-J Day, all construction works for 
irrigation and flood control have been taken 
care of by two kinds of organizations, namely, 
the Taiwan Water Conservancy Bureau under 
the Provincial Department of Reconstruction 
and its construction offices, and the local hy- 
draulic associations, The former takes charge 
of larger projects while the latter take charge 
of minor projects, maintenance of all canals, 
and collection of taxes. There are altogether 
40 hydraulic associations maintaining irrigation 
for over 500,000 hectares of farm land. 

Generally speaking, the present irrigation 
systems in Taiwan have been maintained, im- 
proved, or newly built in more or less the 
same way as in the period of Japanese occupa- 
tion. Projects taken up. after V-J day were 
financed in equal amounts by the Water Con- 
servancy Bureau and the local hydraulic asso- 
ciations. The Bureau’s contributions were given 
as grants-in-aid while the hydraulic associations 
made their contributions, in most cases, by 
obtaining loans from the Bank of Taiwan 
through the Taiwan Land Bank. For certain 
projects, aid from the Bureau was 70% of the 
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total costs. Since November 1949, JCRR came 
into the picture by helping irrigation projects 


in Taiwan. The policy of JCRR was. orginally 
to grant loans on a 50%-of-cost basis, but has 
been modified by changing from 50% loans. 
to 100% loans. 

Since. V-J Day, four unfinished projects 
started by the Japanese, 12 new large irriga- 
tion projects and 163 new minor projects have 
been taken up (Table D). After the comple- 
tion of this program, 72,843 hectares of addi- 
tional and will be benefited by irrigation or 
drainage. Moreover, irrigation or drainage sys- 
tems for another total area of 70,370 hectares 
will be improved. The total investment on 
canstruction work up to December 31, 1950, 
cannot be accurately determined because of 
confusion in records caused by the old and 
new currencies.* JCRR has approved altogether 
23 irrigation or drainage projects, of which - 
most are projects under the Bureau’s program, . 
with approved loans totalling US$1,085,831.00 
(Table E). Up to the present time, there is a 
total irrigated area of about 530,000 hectares. 

As to flood control, the work of levee con- 
struction has been continued by the Provincial 
Water Conservancy Bureau with all the re- 
sources it can command for such work. Since 
V-J Day and up to June 30, 1951, 11,994 meters 
of new levees, repair of 72,859 meters of old 
levees and 495 units of spur dikes had been 
completed (Table F). It is estimated that 70,017 
hectares of land can be protected from flood. 
The achievements of the Provincial Water 
Conservancy Bureau in the field of flood con- 
trol are very satisfactory compared with the 
work done by the Japanese. The total length 
of levees built in the period of Japanese occu- 
pation was only 419,153 meters. In addition, 
the Bureau has subsidized the local govern- 
ments in repairing levees along different small 
creeks. 


*The records show total expenditures of Old Taiwan $3,362,- 
406,170 and NT$13,845,681. 
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News trom the Mainland 


Reds Purge Writers, Artists 


he official New China News Agency re- 
Tt ported on May 28 that a purge of non- 
Communist writers and artists will be launched 
shortly throughout the mainland. It said the 
aim of the purge was to make writers and 
artists toe the Communist line in their work. 

The decision to launch the purge was made 
in nationwide meetings held on May 23 to 
commemorate the tenth anniversary of Mao 
Tse-tung’s speech on art and literature in Yenan 
in 1942. In the speech, Mao laid down lines 
which writers and artists must follow. 

The New China News Agency said plans for 
the purge had already been made for East China, 
Central South China and Northwest China. 
It explained that the purge is necessary because 
Chinese writers and artists have committed 
“grave mistakes” in straying from the masses 
and that these mistakes have ‘‘created grave 


confusion in literature and art.” 
Mao Calls Top Military Confab 


An important military conference to discuss 
future overall military plans was called in Pei- 
ping by Mao Tse-tung in mid-May, according to 
reports published in Hongkong by the China 
Union Press on May 25.: 

The agency said the following three decisions 
in regard to future military plans of the Chinese 
Communists were reached by top Communist 
military authorities: 

1. To maintain a strong force along the 
Sino-Korean border in Manchuria to pre- 
pare for a large-scale offensive in the 
event of a possible breakdown of the 
Korean truce talks; 

2. To strengthen control of Burma and step 
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up the training of Communist Vietminh 
in Indo-China by means of political in- 
filtration; 

To strengthen the defense works along 
the southeastern coast of the Chinese 
mainland and, if necessary, to launch 
attacks on Nationalist-held islands to test 
the reaction of the United States. 


Wu Yi-fang Said to Have Taken Own Life 


Rumor is rife in Hongkong that Dr.. Wu 
Yi-fang has committed suicide in Nanking. So 
far no confirmation is available. 

Dr. Wu Yi-fang, one of the leading women 
educators in China, was President of Ginling 
College for Girls in Nanking. 

Close friends of Dr. Wu, when contacted by 
the press in Hongkong, ‘had little or nothing 
to say. They were certain that if Dr. Wu had 
committed suicide, the news would eventually 
reach them. Many have friends or relatives 
behind the Bamboo Curtain, they said, and if 
such an event had taken place, they would 
hear about it. 

Communist dailies on the mainland many 
weeks ago carried a news item in which it was 
stated that a certain Dr. Wu had committed 
suicide. It did not disclose the full name of the 
person, but, in the obituary notice, many of 
the facts fitted in with Dr. Wu Yi-fang. 

Dr. Wu's close friends revealed, however, 
that the last time (a year ago) they had news 
from her, she told them that she was trying 
to adjust herself to the Communist regime and 
its principles. Since then, no more news about 
her has been received. 

Dr. Wu has been abroad. She has many fri- 
ends in Taiwan and other parts of the world. 
It is feared that the Communists might make 


—- 





things difficult for her. 

‘Dr. Wu, aged 59, a native of Chekiang, was 
born in Hupeh in 1893. She was the only 
Chinese woman delegate to the United Nations 
San Francisco conference in 1945. She holds 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts of Ginling Col- 
lege and has several other honorary degrees. 
She has been President of Ginling College since 
1928. From 1935 to 1946, she was Chairman 
of the National Christian Council, and was 
Chairman of the National Committee of YWCA 
from 1940 to 1941 and a member of the Peo- 
ple’s Political Council from 1938 to 1948 as 
well as a member of the’ Presidium of the 
People’s Political Council. 

Since the Communist take-over of the main- 
land, Dr. Wu has been reported to have taken 
a leading part in the breakaway from the 
American movement of Christian colleges and 


churches. 


Peiping Purges Professors 


Three prominent Chinese professors were re- 
moved from the former Yenching University of 
Peiping in mid-March when their ‘‘confessions” 
failed to satisfy the Communist requirements 
of .**brain - washing,” according to a New York 
Times dispatch from Hongkong. 

The three educators, who praised Mao Tse- 
tung’s ‘‘new democracy” in its early stages, 
were reported to have been curbed during the 
of Chinese intel- 


recent Communist purge 


lectuals. 

The professors are Dr. Lu Chih-wei, 58, 
psychologist and former President of Yenching 
University, Dr. Chao Tze-chen, 64, a Christian 
theologian, and Dr. Chang Tung-sun, 66, a 
philosophy professor, 


Reds Comb HK Market for Radar Sets 


The Chinese Communists have been combing 
the Hongkong market in an attempt to pur- 
chase radar sets, sources in the electrical trade 
disclosed in Hongkong on May 29. 

They said the Communists wanted the radar 
sets to establish a defense line stretching from 
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Hainah Island to Chinwangtao in anticipation 
of an attack on the mainland by Taiwan. 

Two large local firms in Hongkong, one of 
them British, are said to have been commis- 
sioned by the Reds to get the sets. After a 
fortnight’s effort, only one set was reported to 
have been found. The price of US$120,000 
asked for the set coupled with the faet that it 
was the only set available caused the Com- 
munists to turn down the offer. 

It is also said that the Chinese Communists 
have turned to Poland for their radar equip- 
ment through two local firms. The cost is said 
to be US$80,000 per set, CIF Poland. 


Reds ta Liquidate Lingnan University 


According to informed sources in Hongkong, 
the Communist authorities -have decided to 
merge Lingnan University with Sun Yat-sen 
University this summer and to use the Lingnan 
premises for other purposes. 

Lingnan University was established by Ameri- 
can missionaries in’ Canton over 60 years ago. 
By 1927, when it was registered with the 
Ministry of Education, it already had colleges 
of art, science, engineering, agriculture, com- 
merce and medicine. 

After the surrender of Japan, when President 
Lee Ying-lin was- appointed Director of the 
CNRRA Canton Regional Office, Chen Hsu - 
ching, long-time member of the University 
board, was appointed President. When the poli- 
tical situation on the mainland took a turn for 
the worse, Chen began to knuckle down to the 
Communists and to dismiss those members of 
the staff suspected of being sympathetic to the 
Chinese Government. 

During the past two and half years, most of 
the teachers and students of Lingnan University 
have had to take part in land reform work in 
the rural areas. Students in the engineering and 
agriculture colleges have had to do manual 
labor, while many of the medical students have 
been sent to do war work in Korea. 

According to recent arrivals in Hongkong, 
the merging of Lingnan University is a foregone 
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conclusion. They point to the liquidation of 
Tsing Hua University and Yenching University 
in Peiping. With the merging of Lingnan 
University and Sun Yat-sen University, there 
will. be only one publicly run university and 
one privately-owned university in Canton. The 
four private universities in Canton, Kuomin 
University, Canton University, Wen Hua Uni- 
versity and Canton Law College, have already 
been merged. In addition, there is the ‘*Nan 
Fang University,’’ run by the Communists for 


the training of Communist cadres. / 
Reds Tighten Control of Industries 


Chinese Communist party members are now 
gradually taking the places formerly occupied 
by non-Communist staff members in the indus- 
tries and public operated commercial firms. 

A brief report appearing in the Chang Chiang 
Jih Pao said the Provincial Politburo of Shansi 
has a plan to appoint 20,000 party members 
to work in the public industries in the pro- 
vince. More than 200 Communists, the first 
batch this year, have been appointed to key 
posts in factories and mines. The report further 
revealed that there were already many party 
members working in the industrial field and 
that the new appointments were “important 
steps toward closer state control of industrigs.” 

The Peiping People’s Daily also reported that 
100 trainees from a party political school have 
been appointed by the Politburo in Manchuria 
to work in public operated firms in Manchuria. 
Most of the new, appointees, according to the 
same report, were formerly with county polit- 
buros in Manchuria, They were now being 
transferred to commercial firms after having 
received technical training. 

Kao Kang, Secretary of the Politburo in 
Manchuria, was reported to have delivered a 
speech to the new appointees at a commence- 
ment ceremony of the party’s school. 


Reds Hold “Peace Conference” 


Thirty-five representatives from 15 nations 
had arrived in Peiping to attend the “Prepara- 
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tory Meeting for the Regional Peace Conference 
of the Asiatic and Pacific Countries” scheduled 
to begin on June 15, an official report from 
Peiping stated on May 31. 

The nationalities of the representatives were: 
Australia, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, India, In- 
donesia, Japan, North Korea, Mongolia, New 
Zealand, Pakistan, the United States, Russia 
and Vietminh. 

The ‘Preparatory Meeting” was suggested by 
the Chinese Communists early last January, 
but was made public only recently. It is believed 
that the so-called ‘*Peace Conference” will be 
another noisy propaganda rally similar to the 
Stockholm Conference. 


Mao's Writings Published 


The first volume of Mao Tse-tung’s selected 
works has been translated into Russian and 
published by the Soviet Foreign Publications 
Bureau in Moscow, according to a Chinese 
Communist official dispatch from Moscow quot- 


ing a Tass report. 

The report. said that the translated edition 
was already in the show-windows of Moscow's 
book-stores and that official Soviet newspapers 
have devoted considerable space to introducing 


Mao’s works. 
Suicide Wave 


An average of 300 to 400 suicides now take 
place daily in Shanghai, China's largest city, 
and funeral parlors are enjoying an unpre- 
cedented business boom, according to reports 
reaching Hongkong. 

Funeral parlors in Shanghai are reported to 
have requested their clients to speed up their 
funeral services so that they may be able to take 
care of the growing waiting list. 


Migration Scheme 


The Communist authorities in cities west of 
the Yangtze River have worked out a mass 
migration scheme which, when implemented, 
would involve 20,000,000 Chinese people of 


all classes. 
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However, sources familiar with mainland 
conditions said the majority of the prospective 
migrants are offenders of the 5-Anti” regula- 
tions and ‘reactionary’ citizens who will be 
subject to intensive courses of indoctrination. 
Territories designated as the ultimate goals of 
the migration movement are reported to be 
somewhere in Southwest and Northwest China. 


Food Riots 


Food riots have broken out in various towns 
in Kwangtung where a great majority of the 
dependents of overseas Chinese reside, as natural 
calamities and Red requisitioning of food stocks 
have further aggravated the situation, according 
to the Kung Sheung Daily News of May 21. 

Towards the middle of May, several hundred 
hunger-stricken ‘ people rushed a food supply 
store in the town of Lungshui and severely 
mauled the Communist guards. Before departing, 
the rioters stripped the store of all available 
food supplies. According to the latest informa- 
tion, the Communists have arrested scores of 
people at random as retaliatory action for the 


incident. 


Circulation of Red Papers Drops 


Circulation of official Communist newspapers 
has registered an all-time low as members of 
the Communist rank and file have ceased to 
subscribe to papers under the pretext of aus- 
terity, according to the Chang Chiang Jih Pao, 
the Communist official organ published in 
Hankow. 

The New Hunan Daily, a local Communist 
official organ published in Changsha, was re- 
ported to have lost-over 40,000 subscribers 
during last January and February. The Chang 
Chiang Jih Pao, quoting a report of the post 
office, the distributing agency for all the official 
newspapers under the Reds, said the circulation 
of newspapers in the Changsha area indicated 
a decrease of over 7,000 copies in last February 
as compared with last December and that 
newspaper circulation in Hengyang, a railway 
town along the Hankow-Canton Railway, had 
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suffered a drop of more than 1,000 copies in 
the corresponding period. 

_ Many Communist branch offices in various 
counties of Hunan Province were reported to 
have refused to subscribe to the Chang Chiang 
Jih Pao despite repeated warnings given by the 
Politburo in Hankow, the same source reported. 

The Chang Chiang Jih Pao pointed out that 
‘it is a serious matter when staff members of 
local politburos cease to read the official journal 
which carries the party’s policy.” 

The People’s Daily of Peiping recently made 
a survey of newspaper reading habits among 
civil servants in Peiping. The result was very 
discouraging as the majority of the civil servants 
were reported to have utterly ignored the of- 


ficial journal. 


Reds Tighten Control 
on Shanghai Residents 


Recent arrivals from Shanghai told the Hong- 
kong Standard on May 16 that further control 
on personal movements had been enforced in 
Shanghai, and that residents were required to 
apply for permits even for a brief visit to the 
outskirts of the city. 

The control is much more rigid than in 
Canton or any other city. In some cases, resid- 
ents or family heads were requested by the 
local police to explain the reason for a friend's 
occasional visit. 

Wealthy merchants from Shanghai now resi- 
ding in Hongkong were urged by their family. 
members in Shanghai to return. This, according 
to the informant, was instigated by the Com- 
munist authorities in Shanghai. Their depend- 
ents were requested to give detailed information 
about their activities in Hongkong. 


Reds Draft 100,000 Youths 


According to the May 14 Hongkong China 
Times, the Communists have, in view of the 
acute shortage of food in numerous counties in 
the south, decided to draft able-bodied youths 
estimated at around 100,000 for transfer to the 


northern provinces for rehabilitation purposes. 
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The majority of the youths have shown reluc- 
tance to leave their homes and, therefore, have 
had to be ‘‘persuaded.” 

According to the same paper, more than 80% 
of the population in Tienpa, Yangkiang, Yang- 
chun, Hsinyi, Fayuen and Mouming hsiens are 
existing on starvation diets. 


Students Again Mobilized 


College and middle school students have again 
been mobilized to join Communist - sponsored 
projects despite instructions given by the Peiping 
authorities last year to the local authorities to 
refrain from drafting students for field assign- 
ments. . 

More than 97% of the students in Shanghai 
were mobilized to work in the anti-profiteering 
movement, and sons of businessmen were enco- 
uraged to bring pressure against their parents, 
according to the Liberation ,Daily of Shanghai. 

College professors and students in Canton 
were totally mobilized in an all-out land reform 
campaign. Some 1,100 college teachers and 
students, members) of land reform teams, were 
reported to have returned to Canton recently 
after four months’ hard work in the various 
counties in Kwangtung. They left Canton for 
nearby rural areas last December under Com- 
munist supervision. 

The mobilization was preceded by a sort of 
‘investigation on ideology” and extensive indoc- 
trination with meetings held daily in school 
compounds. Teachers and students, as a matter 
of fact, were compelled to join the movement 
under the pressure of mass meetings. 


Proféssor Criticized 


An American-educated Chinese professor of 
technology was mercilessly flayed by the Com- 
munist official organ in Hankow, said Chang 
Chiang Jih Pao, because he told his students 
at a *‘brain- washing” meeting that he was not 
able to praise the Soviet sciences as he knew 
nothing about them. 

The professor was quoted as saying, ‘*‘I have 
never been to Soviet Russia, hence I know 
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nothing about Soviet technology. What I can 
tell is the technology which I have learned and 
witnessed in the United States. Is it your inten- 
tion to compel me to believe in what I do not 
understand and forbid me to believe in what I 
have learned?” 

The officiakt newspaper, in a short editorial, 
criticized that his statement was ‘‘nothing’ but 
a sophistic disguise to conceal his pro-American 
ideology.” Continuing, the editorial suggested 
that the professor ‘‘should pluck out his filthy 
pro-American, capitalistic thoughts from the 
bottom of his heart,” and further threatened to 
dismiss him on the ground that ‘ta man with 
pro-American thoughts is not fit to teach in a 
university.” 

The professor's argument at the ‘tbrain-wash- 
ing” meeting might have been sheer fabrication 
as the official journal omitted the professor’s 
name. However, it is known that sharp conflict 


. : , st : 4 
of ideologies does exist in Chinese educational 


institutions despite the repeated coercive “*brain- 
washings.” 


Czechs, Chinese Reds 
Sign Agreements 


Czechoslovakia and the Chinese Reds signed 
four bilateral agreements on May 9 based on 
mutual cooperation in cultural relationship, 
telegraphic communication, postal delivery and 
exchange of scientific knowledge between the 
two countries, according to an official Com- 
munist report. No details of the agreements, 
however, were given in the official report. 


Fabricated Stories 


People in mainland China are apparently fed 
up with Communist propaganda, and even Red 
propagandists have lost interest in the fabricated 
stories appearing in the Communist official 
newspapers. 

A survey made in Peiping’s public enterprises 
revealed that only a handful of the staff mem- 


_ bers were newspaper readers, while the majority 
were utterly ignoring the Communist papers, 
according to the Peiping People’s Daily. 
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Among 170 staff members of a public-operated 
corporation in Peiping, only 19 persons. were 
habitual readers of Communist papers. The 
great majority ‘‘never or seldom” touched the 
papers, although the office subscribed 32 papers 
from various cities, and the staff members were 
not illiterate, reported the survey. 

In a public operated department store in 
Peiping, 40% of the staff members were said 
to be “futterly ignoring” the newspapers while 


the rest of the members only occasionally took 
a glance at them. 

A Communist propagandist in charge of 
‘*ideological matters” in the department store 
had never heard of the much-publicized ‘germ 
warfare” stories, as he himself was said to 
have been fed up with the newspapers and 
seldom read them, reported the People’s Daily. 
The paper, however, gave no explanation of 


the public’s apathy. 


U. S. POLICY TOWARDS FREE CHINA 


Americans have a traditional friendship for the people of China 
today. However, it is only possible to show that friendship through 
the Chinese Government on Formosa. Much has been said about 
the faults of that Government. I do not intend to enter that con- 
troversy. I intend to look to the future, not the past. We must 
work with what we have, not what we might like to have.. It 
seems to me abundantly clear that the United States is committed 
by the terms of President Truman’s statement of June 27, 1950, 


to prevent Formosa from falling into Communist hands. That 


this continues to be our policy is evidenced by the fact that the 
Administration has asked the Congress to include in the Mutual 
Security Act provision for funds for economic and military sup- 
port for Formosa which will help the Government and people 
there to increase their ability to defend themselves. In the opinion 
of the United States Government the National Government still 
represents China. This opinion is shared by the majority of the 
members of the United Nations. There have been ninety-six votes 
on this question in more than forty-five international organiza- 
tions and the National Government continues to occupy the Chi- 
nese seat in all of them. It is our policy that this shall continue 
to be the case. The Chinese Government and people on Formosa 
are making a real effort to create conditions there which will 
show the world that they are deserving of its support. We shall 
continue helping them in this task. 
Excerpt from speech by Mr. John Allison, 
U. S. Assistant Secretary of State for Far: 
Eastern Affairs on U. S. Far Eastern 
Policy on April 17, 1952. 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


Radford's Visit to Free China 


he Chinese press attached great significance 
TT to the four-day visit to Taiwan of Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, Commander-in-Chief of the 
United States Pacific Fleet, who flew here on 
May 6 with staff officers of his command follow- 
ing meetings in the Philippines with Allied top 
naval commanders. The Central Daily News 
saw in the Admiral’s trip an indication of the 
further strengthening of American defense in 
the Western Pacific in general and the Taiwan 
area in particular. Said the daily in a leading 
article on the day of Admiral Radford’s arrival: 
‘The one-year-old military cooperation between 
China and the United States which began with 
the inauguration of the American Military As- 
sistance Advisory Group is getting closer day 
by day. At this juncture when a crisis is loom- 
ing large in the Pacific, we have every reason 
to believe that Admiral Radford will give 
serious consideration to his findings here based 
on the: reports of Major General William 
Chase, and that through his efforts the mili- 
tary position of this important link. in the 
chain of defence in the Western Pacific will 
be greatly strengthened,” 

The Chung Hua Jih Pao declared on the 
same day that a new defence plan was in the 
making as indicated by the series of conferences 
between Allied top naval officers held in cam- 
. era in the Philippines which Admiral Radford 
recently visited. This new defence setup, add- 
ed the paper, would some day cause the Rus- 
sian imperialists and the Chinese Communists 
to ‘“‘tremble with fear.” 


May Day Riots in Japan 
All vernaculars expressed grave concern over 
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the possible consequences of the Communist- 
inspired May Day riots in Japam during which 
quite a few persons were killed and_ 1,800 
others, including Allied personnel and Japanese 
policemen, were reported to have been wound- 
ed. The Kung Lun Pao, among others, ques- 
tioned the ability of the Japanese Government 
to solve: its internal problems after indepen- 
dence. In its editorial of May 11 the newspaper 
commented: ‘‘Japan-claims to have taken the 
course of democracy after regaining her ‘in- 
dependence. However, she seems to have been 
taken by surprise when the riots broke out. 
One cannot help asking why riots of such 
nature did not occur during the period of 
Allied occupation. The fact that such riots 
occurred in the same country where Generals 
MacArthur and Ridgway enforced democracy 
and among the same people whom the two 
Allied supreme commanders had taught to 
practice it, clearly indicates that there must be 
something wrong in the way Japan . managed 
her own affairs since the restoration of inde- 
pendence. There is no denying that Japan has 
become a battleground between the forces of 
democracy and Communism, and the crisis 
that is facing Japan today is no less serious 
than the crisis that endangered the Chinese 
mainland years ago. To avoid ‘a catastrophe, 
the Japanese people must take all necessary 
and forceful measures to cope with the present 
situation. They can only do this with wisdom, 
fortitude, and above all, speed.” 


British Withdrawal from 
China Mainland 


Britain delivered a note to the puppet re- 
gime in Peiping on May 19, announcing that 
British firms on the Chinese mainland intend- 
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ed to withdraw and protesting against the 
discriminatory acts against British businessmen. 
In its editorial on May 21, the Combined 
Daily commented: ‘*‘We have pointed out time 
and again that it would be foolish for the 
Free World to entertain the idea of either 
trading with the Chinese Communists or estab- 
lishing normal.diplomatic relations with them. 
It would be even more so to delude itself into 
thinking that recognition of the Communist 


regime would be conducive to the attainment 


of the end desired. When we said this before, 
some countries probably thought that we were 
too subjective and had an ax to grind. But 
facts speak louder. Now the actual situation 
definitely proves that we were right. Let us 
see what Mr. G. Mitchell, Secretary of the 
China Association, had to say. He said: ‘It is 
quite obvious that the patience of British firms 
there has been exhausted. They had hoped once 
that when the dust of Communist occupation 


had died down they would be able to resume 
normal trade with China. They had not been 
able to do so and had been living on their 
capital, spending huge sums with no returns. 
They can do so no longer and they want to 
close down and, if possible, sell out.’ It 
is, therefore, no wonder that press opinion 
in Britain generally opined that the recent 
developments are largely the result of the 
Labor Government’s refusal to take Ameri- 
can advice against extending recognition to the 
puppet regime in Peiping......All the democra- 
cies would do well to take the withdrawal of 
British firms from the China mainland as an 
object lesson and cease to entertain any illu- 
sion about the Chinese Communists. Should 
the free world intensify its economic sanctions 
against the Communists by cutting off its trade 
with them, it would be sufficient to deal a 


fatal blow to the Communists.” 


Honorable Theft 


Lu Chi( fe#{), at the age of six, went to see Yuan Shu ( # 
#{ ) at Chiukiang( #32). To entertain his young guest, Shu 
served out tangerines. Lu Chi found them so much to his taste 
that he managed to store away three of them in iis sleeve. He 
clasped his hands and bowed when he took his leave, and out the 
tangerines rolled on the floor. Shu said in amazement, “Is it pos- 
sible that Master Lu should attempt to pilfer some oranges while 
he is treated as a guest?” Chi said, ‘‘I intend to give them to my 
mother.” Whereupon he was regarded as a quite unusual child. 

From the History of the Three Kingdoms ( = & 2; ) 
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Foreign Press Opinion 


(1) Withdrawal of British Business 
Interests from Red China 
ae New York Times (May 20) commented 


that ‘tthe British decision to close out the 
commercial investment in Communist China is 
political 


more ‘realistic’ than some of the 


wishful. thinking has been. This is another 
‘de facto’ recognition, a recognition that busi- 
ness as usual will not be forthcoming with the 
Communist regime.” 

“The supposedly realistic British recognition 
of the Chinese Reds,” the paper pointed out, 
“has been unrealistic from the start. It was 
presumed that something approaching normal 
contacts and normal modes of behavior could 
be continued. The words to cover that sort of 
operation are not in the Communist lexicon.” 

After mentioning that British business in 
Red China has been harried to the point of 
virtual extermination and British businessmen 
have been held as virtual hostages, the paper 
opined that ‘fone of the lessons to be learned 
from this unhappy development is that some of 
the talk of imperative necessity of incorporating 
Communist China into any Far Eastern trade 
picture is idle if not downright mischievous.” 
With reference to those who argued that Japan 
cannot hope to live economically without the 
Communist Chinese market and the productive 
Chinese hinterland, the paper thought that 
“Britain's sorry story of trying to be reason- 
able and realistic should demonstrate that rela- 
tions with the Communist puppet regime in 
Peiping will be determined by what the Com- 
munists think to be to their advantage and by 
nothing else. If this goes for Britain, it is 
logical to assume that it would also go fi? 
Japan.” 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer in its editorial of 
May 21 entitled ‘‘British Learn the Facts 
About Mao’’, observed that the British decision 
“constitutes a sobering lesson—to the British 
and to wishful thinkers in other countries as 
well—that may be worth all the assets the 
British trading companies’ seem- bound to lose 
by the move. The lesson is this: you can't 
do business with Stalin, or with any of Stalin's 
imitators in other Red-controlled countries. The 
British have learned the hard way.” 

Pointing out that the Americans ‘‘tend to 
forget that the British Empire is but a shell”, 
the paper observed that the British also forgot 
that “hope is no substitute for hard facts. 
Because they needed to maintain trade with. 
China, whether it was Communist or not, 
they clung to the belief that Mao Tse-tung 
and his cohorts were reasonable people. Now, 
after two bitter years, the British know better. 
They know there is no such thing as free 
commerce within a Communist country.” 

While the New York Daily Mirror stated on 
May 21 that the British have ‘learned that a 
Communist can be even more snooty than a 
a Britisher”, while the Cleveland. Plain Dealer 
observed on May 25 that the British ‘thave 
learned the hard and costly way that it is im- 
possible to carry on normal commercial rela- 
tions with a Communist country”, the Houston 
Chronicle (May 22) went much further: ‘*The 
British appear to be incapable of learning that 
‘you can’t do business with the Communists.’ 
They are pulling out of Red China, so far as 
commerce is concerned, but they will retain 
their one-sided recognition of the Peiping re- 
gime.”’ 

Recalling that the British recognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime in 1950 ‘broke the 
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common diplomatic front which the Western 


allies ‘should have maintained against Red 
China, without giving Britain any advantages 


paper lamented that ‘the 


in return’, the 
British pride is not 
enough to break off diplomatic relations with 


yet’ wounded deeply 


Peiping.”’ 

The New York Daily News, editorializing on 
May ,20 under the title ‘Lion Bows out like 
a Lamb’, commented: ‘‘The trouble is that, in 
about three years of trying to be chummy and 
cooperative with China’s new Red masters, 
British businessmen have learned that you can't 
do business with Communists— Russian or Chi- 
nese.” The paper saw a spice of irony in the 
fact the Britain’s note of withdrawal was deli- 
vered to Mao by her charge d affaires in Pei- 
ping—‘‘a gentleman bearing the. gruesomely 
appropriate name of Lionel Lamb.” ‘This his- 
toric abandonment of some $840,000,000 worth 
of British property to the Reds’, the paper 
added, ‘‘is another lesson in the folly of trying 
to appease Communists.” 

Taking note of the fact that ‘‘there is no 
change contemplated in Britain’s policy of re- 
cognizing the Peiping regime in connection 
with the recent British decision, the New York 
Herald Tribune editorialized on May 20 that 
‘tundertaken at risk of a, serious split with the 
United States, pursued against every sort of 
rebuff from the Chinese themselves, recognition 
has been an empty formula from the start and 
a patently disruptive one since the (Communist) 
Chinese embarked on a course of aggression 
against Korea. In spirit the policies of the two 
major Western countries must now draw closer 
together. That is an advantage so considerable 
as perhaps even to outweigh the more than 
$840 million investment which Britain stands 
to lose as a result of its withdrawal. The moral 
would seem to be that one can't do business 
with Communism—or, more broadly, that free- 
dom and tyranny don’t mix.” 

_ The San Francisco Chronicle observed on 

May 21 that ‘‘the liquidation of British com- 
‘mercial holdings in (Communist) China marks 
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the beginning of the end of a long, expensive 
disruptive episode in British foreign policy.” 
Stating that Britain’s recognition of the Chinese 
Reds ‘thas been an aggravation of American - 
British relations and an element of weakness 
in: the free world’s presentation of a united 
resistance ‘to aggression in Korea,” the paper 
expressed the hope that ‘Now that the with- 
drawal of British trading interests from the big 
Chinese market cities is under way, one of the 
chief causes of suspicion that has plagued 
American- British unity will be removed, for 
Americans have found it difficult to reconcile 
the British military effort in Korea with the 
British commercial effort in Red China.” 

The New York Journal—American (May 20) 
thought that the British decison ‘*‘comes a bit 
late but welcome from the standpoint of the 
vital. interests of America, and we think of 
Britain, too.” Singling out the desire to protect 
their billion dollars’ worth of investments on 
the mainland as the reason ‘‘why the British 
subjected themselves to the humiliation of of- 
fering Peiping unilateral diplomatic recognition 
and so far maintaining that meaningless rela- 
tionship at all costs,’ the paper was of the 
opinion that “it was an unnatural situation, 
and unwise and immoral as well, with the 
enemies of the Americans and the British alike 
being sustained by their trade with our allies.” 

‘For all practical purposes,” observed the 
independent Kansas City Star on May 26, “the 
collective withdrawal of Britsh business interests 
from Red China has marked the end of an 
experiment in East-West relations.”” Recalling 
that the British Government acted in 1950 on 
the theory that “if only the Chinese Com- 
munists were treated as responsible members 
of the international community they would 
behave as such, and that a policy of recogni- 
tion by the West would strengthen the leaders 
of Red China in resisting dictation from the 
Kremlin and in time even help to drive a wedge 
between Peiping and Moscow”, the paper vowed 
Phat “‘both those assumptions so far have proved 


false.”’ 
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Granting that Britain probably would have 
lost her Chinese investments in any case under 
the existing circumstanes, the paper was of the 
opinion that ‘if she had not been so hasty in 
granting recognition she might at least have 
been spared one of the most humiliating ex- 
periences any great modern nation has had to 
undergo in the field of diplomatic relations.” 

The Minneapolis Tribune editoralized on May 
20 to the effect: 
attempts to do business with Red China repre- 


‘‘The decision to abandon 


sents the. failure of a theory as well as the loss 
of valuable investments. The British hoped to 
keep the Chinese Communists from becoming 
economically and politically dependent upon 
Russia as well as to salvage their investments 
by continuing to do business with China at the 
time American firms gave up doing business 
with (Communist) China.” 

‘It remains to be seen what effect, if any,” 
the paper added, ‘this admission of failure so 
far as doing business is concerned will have 
on attempts to establish diplomatic relations 
between Great Britain and Red China.” 

While Oakland Tribune in an editorial on 
May 20 under the title ‘British Withdrawal 
from China Shows Weakness of Whole Re- 
cognition Policy’ stated that the British action 
in 1950 
without adequate consultation with Britain’s 


‘twas taken with unseemly haste, 


allies, and appeared to be dictated by certain 
ideological factors in the Labor Party”, the 
Salt Lake Tribune (May 12) regretted that it 
is unfortunate that the Bevanites of the 
British Labour party cannot see the full signi- 
ficance of developments in China. Their irres- 
ponsible drive toward extreme socialistic mea- 
sures, their intemperate efforts to break up 
British-American’ cooperation are in the direc- 
tion of Communism.” 

The independent Glasgow Herald commented 
on May 21: their 
businesses the British firms are simply facing 


“In deciding to close 


facts. Peking is no longer interested in trading 
their way. This is not because (Communist) 
China does not need trade with the West. It is 
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just that being part of the Communist bloc 
she must subordinate her economic interests to 


the requirements of ideology.” 

While the Yorkshire Post (May 20) thought 
British 
traders offers a sharp lesson about the value 


that ‘**The bitter experience of the 


of the Communist professions of desire for 
trade with the West”, the Daily Telegraph 
(May 20) urged withdrawal of British diplo- 
matic representation in Red China. “It was 
clearly far more important’’, the papér asserted, 
“to withhold recognition in the first place 
than it would be to withdraw recognition 
now, but the complete futility of continuing 
any sort of representation in Peking is abun- 
dantly apparent. Such trade as is now done 
with China continues only because it is to 
Peking’s advantage. Diplomatic relations (such 
as they are) have no bearing on it either way. 
By the same token the immunity so far of 
Hongkong from Communist attack has been 
due to interested considerations. The moment 
Mao considers such an attack desirable  he_ 
will undertake it quite irrespective of whether 
or not there is 4 forlorn official living un- 
noticed in Peking. The existing situation is 
inherently absurd. In Korea we are at war 
with Chinese ‘volunteers’, in Malaya and Indo- 
China Mao’s influence and support have 
sustained the _ rebel which the 
British and French Governments are engaged 
in suppressing at great loss of both life and 


movement 


money. Whether recognition is reversed or not 
the farce of accrediting a representative to the 
enemy in one place while , fighting him in an- 
other should’ be stopped.” 

In a bitter epitaph entitled “John Bull Quits 


‘the China Shop,” the weekly magazine “‘Time 


and Tide’ wrote: ‘‘We have since the end of 
the second world war traveled a long way 
down the road of retreat. Almost every year 
has brought its own especial humiliation: the 
subcontinent of India, the mandated territory 
of Palestine, the great port and industrial city 
of Abadan. Where next? All over the world, 


year by year, the dish of humiliation is ours 
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to eat—occasionally with a new shape and 
new flavor but always at bottom the same 
nauseous and bitter mess.” 

Arguing that any economic justification of 
the Attlee government’s action has now disap- 
peared, the Sydney Morving Herald declared 
on May 23: “In these radically changed circum- 
stances, the time is surely ripe for a reconsid- 
eration of Britain's attitude. 

*‘British recognition of Red China has- indeed 
been a diplomatic anomaly since (Communist) 
Chinese troops Korea and 
brought British and Chinese forces into armed 


intervened in 


conflict. 

*‘Britain’s unilateral decision to recognize 
the Communist government has, so far, made 
impossible a uniformity of policy with America, 
and no less with Australia and New Zealand. 

**No valid reason remains why that uniformi- 


ty should not now be attained.” 
(2) Koje 


In connection with the kidnapping and 
subsequent rel-ase of General Dodd by Com- 
munist prisoners on Koje, the New York Times 
(May 13) had the following to say: ‘*What 
might at first -have seemed to be a sudden, 
spontaneous and almost accidental action is 
shown to have been a carefully planned scheme 
to get a hearing for more of the outrageous 
sort of charges that the Communists have been 
making both at Panmunjom and in Peiping. 
The prisoners’ ‘blackmail’ demands had so 
little relation to the truth that they must have 
been inspired by something other than the 
immediate facts of the situation on Koje.”’ 

Pointing out that the Communists prefer not 
to arrive at a conclusion when they feel that 
they can turn to their profit any sort of delay 
and deadlock, the paper concluded that ‘these 
unhappy facts do not augur well for an agree- 
ment at Panmunjom. It has long been evident 
that the Communists made their initial truce 
proposal with no real desire to see a truce 
speedily effected.” 

“The simple, if embarrassing, truth is that 
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two American general officers allowed them- 
selves to be tricked”, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune (May 16), *tby the Com- 
munists propaganda machine. Dodd permitted 
himself to be captured; Colson, to secure his 
release, signed a paper which was meaningless 
as a contract, but provided invaluable prop- 
aganda material on which the Panmunjom 
loudspeakers immediately went to work at full 
blast. A wily plot against the rather stupidly 
well-meaning American commanders had bril- 
liantly succeeded. It is embarrassing because the 
people of Asia, like most others, secretly enjoy 
any bit of successful practice. We have ‘been 
made fools of, which seldom helps. But that 
the incident will have any greater long-run 
significance may well be doubted.” 

The Washington Evening Star in its editorial 
of May 13 entitled ‘*The Damage Done on 
Koje,” held that in the incident, ‘‘the Com- 
munists at Panmunjom and elsewhere have won 
a big victory in the propaganda field.” Conced- 
ing that concessions were made in response to 
‘unadulterated blackmail” and blackmailers 
have no legal or moral right to the things they 
extort, the paper maintained that ‘the Red 
war prisoners on Koje have succeeded in putt- 
ing on a show that has covered the U. N. 
Command with embarrassment of the first 
magnitude—the sort of thing that the Kremlin 
and its puppet propagandists can be counted 
upon to exploit to the utmost.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (May 27), 
concurring in the general view that the kid- 
napping of General Dodd, following a series of 
riots, was “‘part of an over-all Red strategy to 
divert world attention from the separate un- 
willingness .of a majority of that regime’s 
soldiers in ‘enemy’ hands to return to their 
‘friends’, asked: ‘But how did the United 
Nations’ prisoner of war compounds ever get 
so out of hand?” 

*‘One ofthe most depressing aspects of the 
prison mismanagement on Koje island”, rea- 
soned the Kansas City Evening Star (May 28) 
‘tis the way that news of it was withheld from 
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the American people so long.” Stating that the 
war prisoners have been running things to suit 
themselves, that guards have been attacked and 
that the prisoners have tried to get rid of anti- 


‘ Communists in their midst by holding drum- 


head trials and executing as many as 115 
“The only 
possible conclusion is that there was a deliberate 


victims, the paper commented: 
effort to conceal the mismanagement of the 
prison camps. Had it not been for this attitude, 
the conditions culminating in the seizure of 
General Dodd would not have caused the shock 
they did when they finally were dragged into 
the open.” . 

In its editorial of May 17 entitled ‘Still 
Using Kid Gloves on Koje”, the 
Chronicle stated: ‘*Conditions have been insuf- 
ferable there for a long time, perhaps almost 
since Red Chinese and North Korean prisoners 
first were placed there in January of last 
year.” 

“And the fault of the Koje Island prison 
administration”, observed the New York World- 
Telegram of the Scripps-Howard group on 
June 9, ‘fis not being too strict with prison- 
ers—but being too soft to maintain discipline. 
Besides, who gave the Communists license to 
criticise conditions on Koje? They allow noth- 
ing to be known about their prisoner-of-war 
camps.” 

The Washington Post in an editorial under 
the title **Responsibility for Koje”, asserted 
on May 14: ‘‘In our opinion, the department 
ought to go further and make it clear that 
the principle of voluntary repatriation will not 
be abandoned. It goes almost without saying 
that Generals Colson and Dodd ought to be 
court-martialed if their responsibility for this 
piece of monumental stupidity is established.” 

Admitting that in the Koje incident ‘the 
Communist prisoners are well organised and 
led, and that they are doing their best to sup- 
port the arguments made by their friends at 
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Panmunjom”, the British Labour left wing 
weekly, the New Statesman and Nation, de- 
clared on May 31 that ‘“‘this does not excuse 
the scandalous inefficiency of the U.S. author- 
ities.” 

‘*All this reveals”, observed the Daily Mail 
on May 28, ‘fa deplorable record of bungling 
incompetence. That sentence, we know, lays 
us open to a charge of being anti-American. 
But that is absurd, and it will not deter us 
from saying what we think.” 

The Manchester Guardian after having raised 
the question, “How can there have been a 
proper inquiry from each” prisoner about his 
desire to be repatriated if the camp (or parts 
of it) was actually in Communist hands?” 
stated on May 29: “*The prestige of the United 
Nations forces has been badly shaken. It is 
unhappy, to say the least, that the humiliating 
revelations came out just after the United 
Nations had braced themselves, quite rightly, 
to stand on the principle of no compelled re- 
Patriation.” 


‘Such disturbances should not be possible’, 


observed the Economist on May 31, ‘‘in pris- 
oner-of-war camps which are properly adminis- 
tered from the outset. Unfortunately they have 
occurred. at a time when the whole question 
of prisoners of war has become the central is- 
sue in the negotiations for an armistice in 
Korea. They have given colour to Communist 
accusations that North Koreans and (Commu- 
fist) Chinese have been subjected to brutal 
treatment and that the refusal of many of 
them to be repatriated to their own countries 
is the result of Américan coercion. Actually 
the defect of the American administration seems 
to have been timidity rather than brutality, 
for the Communist committees were permitted 
to govern the compounds by a sort of martial 
law and openly defy the authorities, although 
the latter possessed all the necessary means 
for subduing them by force.” 





Book Reviews 


Chinese-American Economic 


Cooperation 


Vol. 1, Nos. 2, 3 & 4. 
Feb., March & April, 1952. 
By 
U. S. A. Mutual Security Agency, 
Mission to China, Taipei 
90, 84 & 78 pp. 


he Chinese-American Economic Cooperation, 
nas monthly, with appendices, 
maps and charts, has been gaining recogni- 
tion steadily. Distribution, originally limited to 
MSA and its affiliated offices, is now extended 
to cover important Chinese organizations. Indi- 
viduals in Taiwan and the Far East have availed 
themselves of the generous offer to secure pri- 
vate copies. The information published is of 
such vital importance that it merits a- much 
wider circle of readers. A review of the first 
issue was published in the April number of 
this Review. 

Of the 15 feature articles in the issues under 
review, ‘‘Economic Progress on Formosa’ and 
*CUSA’s Activities” stand out as the most 
important reference material. Next come three 
articles, “The Technical Assistance Program,” 
*‘End-Use Reporting,” and *“‘JCRR Memoires,”’ 
each of which clarifies a certain phase of activity 
undertaken by MSA. While they may be heavy 
reading, they form the mainstay of the periodical. 
Five other articles may be classified as studies. 
They are **Taiwan Terrain,” ‘*Banking in Tai- 
wan,” ‘*Taiwan Foreign Trade Development,” 
*‘Mineral Resources in Taiwan,” and ‘‘Rural 
Economic Conditions in Taiwan.” The authors 
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of these articles are all connected with MSA 
or its affiliated institutions, and the duty of 
each is directly or indirectly concerned with the 
topic of which he writes. 

The remaining papers could have been lead- 
ing articles in technical magazines. Written by 
men in authoritative positions, they treat the 
subjects in a balanced and scholarly manner. 
‘‘Present and Future of Taiwan's Production” 
outlines the concrete steps for improving the 
management of Taiwan’s industry. The “Review 
of the Taiwan Power System” describes in de- 
tail the rehabilitation and improvement of the 
war-torn and flood-ravaged system as_ well 
as the extension of generating, transmission 
and distribution facilities. ‘Rice Production in 
Taiwan” discusses improved irrigation, increased 
acreage, the Government's food policy and the 
allocation of needed ‘*‘scarce commodities” such 
as fertilizer and cotton cloth to the rural pop- 
ulation. “The New Pier No. 10 at Kaohsiung 
Harbor’’ is a record of the success of joint 
Chinese-American efforts to rehabilitate the is- 
land’s economy. ‘*Present and Future Develop- 
ment of the Nitrogenous Fertilizer Industry in. 
Taiwan” tells of the prospect of a profitable and 
valuable industry being established in Taiwan. 

Returning to the articles of wide and lasting 
interest, the one on ‘*Economic Progress on For- 
mosa” was prepared ‘‘to be used as booklet copy 
for general release.” It begins with an account of 
the ‘‘Land, History, People’’ of the island, goes 
on to describe the ‘‘Economy” as having to 
‘support a costly military establishment, a na- 
tional government superstructure plus a provin- 
cial administration, and a refugee population 
of over a million,’ branches out to discuss in 
detail ‘‘The US Economic Assistance Program” 
in its multiple phases, and ends up by saying 
that despite several inflationary pressures, sev- 
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eral organized Communist attempts at subver- 
sion, and the crushing burden of maintaining 
a large military establishment to defend the 
island from attack, the economy is sounder 
today than it was two years ago. Four-fifths 
of the article is devoted to a thorough examina- 
tion of the supply situation of essential com- 
modities and replacement parts, the rural pro- 
gram aiming at increasing agricultural produc- 
tion and improving the living conditions of the 
rural people and the provision of technical 
assistance from abroad, driving home the theme 
that ‘tthe progress the Chinese have made in 
dealing realistically and effectively with their 
problems encourages the belief that with well- 
administered U. S, aid, definite advances can 
continue to be made towards eventual self- 
support.” 

The article on ‘CUSA’s 
originally an address given before the Taipei 
Rotary Club. In it, the Deputy Secretary General 


Activities” was 


of the Council for United States Aid explains 
the procedures of programming, procuring and 
distribution which he characterizes as ‘ton what 
shall we spend the money,” “in what way shall . 
we buy the goods wanted,” and ‘how shall we 
use the supplies after arrival.” 

The appendices, maps and charts in the vari- 
ous issues’ of this publication give useful in- 
formation and pertinent statistics concerning 
all the various phases of MSA, JCRR and CUSA 
activities. Naturally, the man in the street ‘as 
many questions to ask about U. S. economic 
aid to- China: What are the amounts appfo- 
priated by the U, S. Congress in the past years? 
What portions of the appropriations have been 
‘‘authorized”? How much money has been 
expended? What is the actual accumulated value 
of the aid-shipments that have arrived in Tai- 
wan? The accompanying chart, reproduced by 
courtesy of the MSA Mission to China, answers 


all the above questions. 
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The three recent issues of Chinese-American 
Economic Cooperation under review have kept 
up the high standard set by its inception num- 
ber. 

Wai Yuan 


The Enemy Within 
By 
Raymond J. de Jaegher & 
Irene Corbally Kuhn 
Doubleday & Company, Inc, 
307 pp. US$3.75 


nlike most foreigners who have written 
W books on China, Raymo’d J. de Jaegher 
was educated for the priesthood. Born in Bel- 
gium, he spent 19 years as a missionary in 
China, 12 of which in territories under Com- 
A low-keyed account of 
his experiences between 1937 and 1949, -the 
book carries an authoritative ring of truth in 
devastating effect of Com- 


munist domination. 


its report of the 
munism on the Chinese people in all walks 
’ of life. 

Father de Jaegh r had no illusions 
the Chinese Communists even in the thirties 
and forties. In the very first chapter of his 
book, he said, ‘From 1937 to 1949, I never 
saw the Communists take any action that was 
not a carefully calculated move to advance 
Communism. Few people realized at the time 
that their “‘united front’ with the National Gov- 
ernment against the Japanese was a Moscow- 
directed move, and that their real purpose was 
to infiltrate Central China, eventually seize all 
the land and all authority, and to impose upon 
the people the Communist ideology.” 

The writer reveals that the extortion racket 
was nothing new to the Chinese Communists. 
As early as the late thirties, they made capital 
of the ‘‘united front” and stressed their deter- 
mination to “save” China from the Japanese. 
They appealed to the people for ‘‘war funds” 
over and above regular taxes. Many rich men, 


about 
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seeking to win favor with the Communist authori- 
ties, contributed to the fund and then and there 
sealed their own doom. The Communists merely 
waited for the opportune moment to apply the 
screw. They would call in a rich man who had 
given $50 to the fund. ‘*You are rich,’’ a Com- 
munist officer would tell him. ‘‘Your contribu- 
tion of $50 is not enough. Bring ten rifles here 
tomorrow.’ He would name the hour, dismiss 
the man, and put his chop on the order. The 
man who was fined ten rifles at first was 
neither shot nor imprisoned, but just when he 
began to breathe easily once more, he would be 
arrested again and fined another ten rifles. It 
was much harder for him to get the guns 
the second time. By then, he knew he was only 
buying a little time, and that he would have 
to resign himself to a third arrest and a third 
demand until one fine day 

Could Communism have succeeded in China 
had it not been for the Japanese invasion? At 
first, Father de Jaegher was reluctant to accept 
the evidence before him that the Chinese 
Communists were more interested in extending 
their power than in defeating the Japanese, but 
he was soon to have a tacit admission of the fact 
from Communist General Lu Cheng-tsao him- 
self. By the end of March, 1937, the Japanese 
were marching on An Kwo which was then 
under Communist control, and on April 1, the 
battle began. The Japanese captured An Kwo 
“on April 5. They remained in the city for three 
days, It was the custom of the Japanese high 
command to reward its soldiers for victory by 
giving them three days’ freedom. The soldiers 
made the three days a hell on earth for the 
people. 

The next day, the Communist troops counter- 
attacked and the Japanese began to retreat. 
The city was a shambles. The hot sun beat 
down on the hundreds of dead strewn every- 
where. Father de Jaegher and his volunteer 
helpers worked hard to aid the wounded and 
bury the dead. Some days later, he met Com- 
munist General Lu Cheng-tsao. 

“I’ve heard that you have been trying to save 
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the general began. 

“I wish I could have done more, General,” 
the Catholic Father replied. 

Before he could finish what he wished to 
say, the general interrupted, “If yot do that 


wounded civilians,’ 


again, I’ll have you arrested ard shot as a 
traitor. The more Chinese the Japs kill, the 
better for China. The Jap killings and bayonet- 
ings incite the Chinese people to hatred. That's 
what we want, and that’s the way to get 
every man who can walk to join my army.” 
“Our great enemy is not Japan, but Chiang 
Kai-shek,*’ the general made no bones about 
it. ‘We Communists mustn’t fight the Japs 
too much. If the Japs are too strong, Commu- 
nism can’t win in China. If the Japs are too 
weak, Chiang Kai-shek cannot fail to win.” 
Not the least of the fundamental differences 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Communists, 
Father de Jaegher pointed out, was the atti- 
tude of each towards students. Chiang Kai-shek 
always tried to get the students to study more 
and to reduce their political activities. The 
Communists, on the other hand, used them as 
a tool in their political machinations. They had 
powerful cells in all Chinese universities. They 
also had a certain number of ‘professional’ 
students in every university who devoted almost 


their entire time to publishing Communist pro- , 


paganda, selling Communist books, recruiting 
the brightest and best students and engineering 
strikes. If the authorities tried to interfere 
with this flagrant flouting of authorities, there 
would have been demands for a strike, and 
this, in turn, would have provided the pretext 
for releasing another barrage of red propaganda 
of “thought control” against the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Father de jaegher was “‘horrified” by the far- 
flung success of the Communist propaganda 
against Chiang Kai-shek during the past few 
years. He pointed out that even Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, as late as August 4, 1951, had said 
in her syndicated newspaper column, “‘lt was 
because Chiang Kai-shek failed ever to create 
a unified government that the Communists were 
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able to grow to such strength and to take over 
completely. Other nations have existed and done 
well with governments in which the Commu- | 
nists have been included.” To Mrs. Roosevelt 
and a host of others who belabored Chiang 
Kai-shek for his ‘‘failure” to create a ‘tunified 
government,” Father de Jaegher has a personal 
message: “I wish all these misinformed and 
uninformed persons could have lived in a Chinese 
village under the Communists and seen ‘their 
behavior for themselves. Then perhaps they 
might understand that unity in China was barred 
for 25 years by the unyielding insistence of 
the relatively small Communist’ minority that 
they had the right to maintain a private and 
separate administration together with a private 
army within the state.” 
L. C. Hsi 


The Private Papers of 


Senator Vandenberg 
Edited by Arthur H:! Vandenberg, Jr. 
with the collaboration of 
Joe Alex Morris: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
579 pp. US$5.00 


ne of the reasons that prompted the 
q) Government of the Republic of China 
to be reticent about the publication of the 
White Paper was that it was expected that the 
special pleading of that document would, in due 
course of time, be more adequately and appro- 
priately pointed out by influential and thought- 
ful Americans. A number of memoires of 
eminent American leaders have since appeared 
to justify the position taken by the Chinese 
Government. Among such publications, ‘‘The 
Private Papers of Senator Vandenberg” stands 
out both on account of the unequivocal stand fo 
the Senator and the forceful language in which 
the Senator's views were couched. 
The views of Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg 
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of Michigan are of special interest. to us, be- 
cause he was Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee, because he was the main- 
stay of the bipartisan foreign policy and because, 
together with Mr. John Foster Dulles, he was 
one of the two Republicans in the confidence of 
the Democratic Administration. The Chapter 
entitled Yalta—‘*This Will Raise Hell” (pp. 
145-171) and the Chapter on China: The Conun- 
drum of the Ages” (pp. 519-545) should prove 
to be of special interest to us in Taiwan. 

Of Yalta, Vandenberg wrote, ‘‘We began to 
get some of the ‘inside’ bad news from Yalta 

It is typical of the baffling secrecy 
which leaves one eternally uncertain of what 
‘deals’ have been made There is a general 
disposition to stop this Stalin appeasement. 
It has to stop sometime. Every new surrender 
makes it more difficult This will raise 
hell.” 

On the China policy of the State Department, 
Senator Vandenberg wrote, “The China ‘crime’ 
goes back to Teheran and Yalta where FDR 
sold Chiang Kai-shek down the river in order 
to get Joe Stalin into the Jap war (just four 
days before the Japs surrendered) There 
can be no doubt whatever that our own Govern- 
ment was tragically misled by the propaganda 
that the Chinese Revolutionists were just ‘earnest 
agrarians’ and not actual Communists 
is easy to sympathize with Chiang—to respect 

as.I always have and still do. But it 
is quite a different thing to plan resultful aid 
short ‘of armed American intervention with 
American combat troops (which I have never 
favored and probably never shall). I think our 
China policy was wrong (and always said so) 
in striving to force a Communist coalition on 


Chiang I think we should have taken re- 
alistic steps long ago to sustain the Nationalist 
Government.” 

At a meeting summoned by President Tru- 
man in the Cabinet Room, Senator Vandenberg 
remarked apropos of a recommendation of the 
National Security Council that all export li- 
censes and all further shipments of military 
aid to the Nationalists be suspended, “If, 
at the very moment when Chiang’s Nationalists 
are desperately trying to negotiate some kind 
of a peace with the Communists, we suspend 
all military shipments to the Nationalists, we 
certainly shall make any hope of a negotiated 
peace impossible. We shall thus virtually notify 
the Communists that they can consider the war 
ended and themselves as victors. We virtually 
withdrew our recognition of the Nationalist 
Government. We seal China’s doom 
of you, at the very least, to postpone any such 
decision for a few weeks until the China 
question is settled by China and in China and 
not by the American Government in Washington. 
This blood must not be on our hands.” 

On August 29, 1949, Senator Vandenberg 
wrote, “The White Paper adds up to a defense 
of Administration policy in China. I do not 
agree with this policy I favor an affirma- 
tive policy of vigilance and helpfulness in the 
Far East What we need is a ‘new look’ 
at China which can disclose the realities. We 
must not surrender the Far East to the. Soviets.” 

While these quoted passages have particular 
relevance to us in Taiwan and, therefore, were 
given special mention, the rest of the book 


should make equally profitable reading to those 


interested in the course of recent world events. 
S. C. Ying 


: Spanking 
Han Po-yu ( #4a#r ) wept bitterly when he was flogged by 
his mother for certain delinquency. His mother said, “You did 
not use to weep while I flogged you in the past. What has occa- 
sioned your tears this time?” He replied, “In the past, when I 
was being flogged, f felt the smart. Now that Mother is getting 
wea':, the blows no longer smart. That’s why I weep.” 


Anecdotes ( %#, ) 
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Documents 


Treaty of Peace Between the Republic of China and Japan 


The Republic of China and Japan, 
Considering their mutual desire for good 
neighborliness in view of their historical 
and cultural ties and geographical prox- 
imity; 

Realizing the importance of their close 
cooperation to the promotion of their com- 
mon welfare and to the maintenance of 
international peace and security; 
Recognizing the need of a settlement of 
problems that have arisen as a result of 
the existence of a state of war between 
them; 

Have resolved to conclude a Treaty of Peace 

and have accordingly appointed as their Pleni- 

potentiaries, 
His Excellency the President of the Re- 
public of China: 
Mr. Yeh Kung Chao; 
The Government of Japan: 
Mr. lsao Kawada; 

Who, having communicated to each other their 

full powers found to be in good and due form, 


have agreed upon the following articles: 
ARTICLE I 


The state of war between the Republic of 
China and Japan is terminated as from the date 
on which the present Treaty enters into force. 


ARTICLE II 


It is recognized that under Article 2 of the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan signed at the city 
of San Francisco in the United States of America 
on September 8, 1951 (hereinafter referred to 
as the San Francisco Treaty), Japan has renoun- 
ced all right, title and claim to Taiwan (Formosa) 
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and Penghu (the Pescadores) as well as the 
Spratly Islands. and the Paracel Islands. 


ARTICLE _ Iil 


The disposition of property of Japan and of 
its nationals in Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu 
(the Pescadores), and their claims, including 
debts, against the authorities of the Republic of 
China in Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu (the 
Pescadores) and the residents thereof, and the 
disposition in Japan of property of such autho- 
rities and residents and their claims, including 
debts, against Japan and its nationals, shall be 
the subject of special arrangements between the 
Government of the Republic of China and the 
Government of Japan. The terms nationals and 
residents whenever used in the present Treaty 
include juridical persons. 


ARTICLE IV 


It is recognized that all treaties, conventions 
and agreements concluded before December 9, 
1941, between China and Japan have become 
null and void as a consequence of the war. 


ARTICLE V 


It is recognized that under the provisions of 
Article 10 of the San Francisco Treaty, Japan 
has renounced all special rights and interests in 
China, including all benefits and privileges 
resulting from the provisions of the final Protocol 
signed at Peking on September 7, 1901, and 
all annexes, notes and documents supplementary 
thereto, and has agreed to the abrogation in 
respect to Japan of the said protocol, annexes, 
notes and documents. 
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ARTICLE VI 


(a) The Republic of China and Japan will 
be guided by the principles of Article 2 of the 
Charter of the United Nations in their mutual 
relations. 

(b) The Republic of China and Japan will 
cooperate in accordance with the principles of 
the Charter of the United Nations and, in 
particular, will promote their common welfare 
through friendly cooperation in the economic 
field. 


ARTICLE VII 


The Republic of China and Japan will en- 
deavor to conclude, as soon as possible, a treaty 
or agreement to place their trading, maritime 
and other commercial relations on a stable and 


friendly basis. 
ARTICLE VIII 


The Republic of China and Japan will en- 
deavor to conclude, as soon as possible, an 


agreement relating to civil air transport. 
ARTICLE IX 


The Republic of China and Japan will en: 
deavor to conclude, as soon as possible, an 
agreement providing for the regulation or limi- 
tation of fishing and the conservation and 
development of fisheries on the high seas. 


ARTICLE X 


For the purposes of the present Treaty,, na- 
tionals of the Republic of China shall be deemed 
to include all the inhabitants and former inhab- 
itants of Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu (the 
Pescadores) and their descendants who are of 
the Chinese nationality in accordance with the 
laws and regulations which have been or may 
hereafter be enforced by the Republic of China 
in Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu (the Pesca- 
dores); and juridical persons of the Republic 
of China shall be deemed to include all those 
registered under the laws and regulations which 
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have been or may hereafter be enforced by the 
Republic of China in Taiwan (Formosa) and 
Penghu (the Pescadores). 


ARTICLE XI 


Unless otherwise provided for in the present 
Treaty and the documents supplementary there- 
to, any problem arising between the Republic 
of China and Japan as a result of the existence 
of a state of war shall be settled in accordance 
with the relevant provisions of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty. 


ARTICLE XII 


Any dispute that may arise out of the inter- 
pretation or application of the present Treaty 
shall be settled by negotiation or by other pa- 
cific means. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The present Treaty shall-be ratified and the 
instruments of ratification shall be exchanged 
at Taipei as soon as possible. The present 
Treaty shall enter into force as from the date 
on which such instruments of ratification are 


exchanged. 


ARTICLE XIV 


The present Treaty shall be in the Chinese, 


Japanese and English languages. In case of 


any divergence of interpretation, the English 
text shall prevail. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the respective 
Plenipotentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed thereto their seals. 

DONE In duplicate at Taipei, this Twenty 
Eighth day of the Fourth month of the Forty 
First year of the Republic of China correspond- 
ing to the Twenty Eighth day of the Fourth 
month of the Twenty Seventh year of Showa 
of Japan and to the Twenty Eighth day of 
Aprilin the year One Thousand Nine Hundred 
and Fifty Two. 

FOR THE REPUBLIC 

OF CHINA: 


FOR JAPAN: 
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PROTOCOL 


At the moment of signing this day the 
Treaty of Peace between the Republic of 
China and Japan (hereinafter referred to as the 
present Treaty), the undersigned Plenipoten- 
tiaries have agreed upon the following terms 
which shall constitute an integral part of the 


present Treaty: 

1. The application of Article XI of the 
present Treaty shall be subject to the 
following understandings: 

(a) Wherever a period is stipulated in 


the San Francisco Treaty during 
which Japan assumes an obligation 
or undertaking, such period shall, 
in respect of any part of the terri- 
tories of the Republic of China, 
commence immediately when the 
present Treaty becomes applicable 
to such part of the territories. 

As a sign of magnanimity and good 
will towards the Japanese ,people, 
the Republic of China voluntarily 
waives the benefit of the services to 
be made available by Japan pursuant 
to Article 14 (a) 1 of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty. 

Articles 11 and 18 of the San Fran- 
cisco Treaty shall be ‘excluded from 
the operation of Article XI of. the 
present Treaty. 


The commerce and navigation between 
the Republic of China and Japan shall 
be governed by the following Arrange- 


ments: 
(a) Each Party will mutually accord to 
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nationals, products and vessels of 

the other Party: 

(i) Most-favored-nation treatment 
with respect to customs duties, 
charges, restrictions and other 
regulations on or in connection 
with the importation and expor- 
tation of goods; and 

(ii) Most-favored-nation treatment 


with respect to shipping, naviga- 
tion and imported goods, and 
with respect to natural and juri- 
dical persons and their interests 
—such treatment to include all 
matters pertaining to the levy- 
ing and collection of taxes, access 
to the courts, ‘the making and 
performance of contracts, rights 
to property (including those relat- 
ing to intangible property and 
excluding those with respect to 
mining), participation in juridical 
entities, and generally the conduct 
of all kinds of business and 
professional activities with the 
exception of financial (including 


insurance) activities and those 
reserved by either Party exclu- 
sively toits nationals. 


(b) Whenever the grant of most-favored- 


nation treatment by either Party to 
the other Party, concerning rights to 
property, participation in juridical 
entities and conduct of business and 
professional activities, as specified in 
sub-paragraph (a) (ii) of this par- 
agraph, amounts in effect to the grant 
of national treatment, such Party 
shall not be obligated to grant more 
favorable treatment th»n that grant- 
ed by the other Party under most- 
favored-nation treatment. 
External purchases and sales of gov- 
ernment trading enterprises shall be 
based solely on commercial consider- 
ations. 
In the application of the present 
Arrangements, it is understood 
(i) that vessels of the Republic of 
China shall be deemed to include 
all those registered under the 
laws and regulations which have 
been or may hereafter be enfore- 
ed by the Republic of China in 
Taiwan (Formosa) and Penghu 
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(the Pescadores); and products 
of the Republic of China shall 
he deemed to include all those 
originating in Taiwan (Formosa) 
and Penghu (the Pescadores); 
and 

(ii) that a discriminatory measure 
shall not be considered to dero- 
gate from the grant of treat- 
ments prescribed above, if such 
measure is based on an exception 
customarily provided for in the 
commercial treaties of the Party 
applying it, or on the need to 
safeguard that Party’s external 
financial position or balance of 
payments (except in respect to 
shipping and navigation), or on 
the need to maintain its essen- 
tial security interests, and provid- 
ed such measure is proportionate 
to the circumstances and not 
applied in- an arbitrary or un- 
reasonable manner. 

The Arrangements set forth in this para- 
graph shall remain in force for a period 
of one year as from the date on which 
the present Treaty enters into force, 
DONE in duplicate at Taipei, this Twenty 

Eighth day of the Fourth month of the Forty 

First year of the Republic of China corresponding 

to the Twenty Eighth day of the Fourth month of 

the Twenty Seventh- year of Showa of Japan 
and to the Twenty Eighth day of April in the 
year One Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty 

Two. 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


(1) NOTE FROM THE JAPANESE 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 
CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARY 


No. 1. 
Taipei, April 28, 1952. 


Excellency, 
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In regard to the Treaty of Peace between 
Japan and the Republic of China signed this 
day, I have the honor to refer, on behalf of 
my Government, to the understanding teached 
between us that the terms of the present Treaty 
shall, in respect of the Republic of China, be 
applicable to all the territories which are now, 
or which may hereafter be, under the control 











of its Government. 

I shall be appreciative, if you will confirm 
the understanding set forth above. 

I, avail myself of this opportunity to convey 
to Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 








consideration. 





(Signed) Isao Kawada 





His Excellency 
Monsieur Yeh Kung Chao, 
Plenipotentiary of the Republic of China. 








(2) NOTE FROM THE CHINESE 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 
JAPANESE PLENIPOTENTIARY 

No. 1. 








Taipei, April 28, 1952. 






Excellency, 

In connection with the Treaty 
between the Republic of China and Japan signed 
this day, I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency’s Note of to-day’s 
date reading as follows: 

“In regard to the Treaty of Peace between 
Japan and the Republic of China signed this 
day, I have the honor to refer, on behalf of 
my Government, to the understanding reached 
between us that the terms of the present Treaty 
shall, in respect of the Republic of China, be 
applicable to all the territories which are now, 
or which may hereafter be, under the control 
of its Government. 

‘*] shall be appreciative, if you will confirm 
the understanding sct forth above.” 

I have the honor to confirm, on behalf of 
my Government, the understanding set forth in 
Your Excellency’s Note under reply. 





of Peace 
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I avail myself of this opportunity to convey 
to Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

(Signed) Yeh Kung Chao 
His Execllency 

Mr. Isao Kawada, 

Plenipotentiary of Japan. 


(3) NOTE FROM THE CHINESE 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 
JAPANESE PLENIPOTENTIARY 


No. 2. 
Taipeiy April 28, 1952. 
Excellency, 

I have the honor to state that it is the un- 
derstanding of my Government that pending 
the conclusion of the agreement envisaged in 
Article VIII of the Treaty of Peace between 
the Republic of China and Japan signed this 
day, the relevant provisions of the San Francisco 
Treaty skall apply. 

I have the honor to request that Your Excel- 
lency will be so good as to confirm that this 
is also the understanding of the Government 
of Japan. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to renew 
to Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. 

(Signed) Yeh Kung Chao 
His Excellency 

Mr. Isao Kawada, 

Plenipotentiary of Japan. 


(4) NOTE FROM THE JAPANESE 
PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE 


CHINESE PLENIPOTENTIARY 
No. 2. 


Taipei, April 28, 1952. 
Excellency, 


In connection with the Treaty of Peace be- 


tween Japan and the Republic of China signed 
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this day, I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of Your Excellency’s Note of to-day’s 
date reading as follows: 

*‘I have the honor to state that it is the un- 
derstanding of my Government that pénding 
the conclusion of the agreement envisaged in 
Article VIII of the Treaty of Peace between 
the Republic of China and Japan signed this 
day, the relevant provisions of the San Francisco 
Treaty shall apply. 

*— have the honor to. request that 
Excellency will be 
that this is also the understanding of the Go- 


Your 
so good as to confirm 


vernment of Japan.”’ 

I have the honor to confirm that this is also 
the understanding of the Government of Japan. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to extend 
to Your Excellency the assurance of my highest 
consideration. ; 

(Signed) Isao Kawada 

His Excellency 

Monsieur Yeh Kung Chao, 

Plenipotentiary of the Republic of China. 


AGREED MINUTES 
I. 


Chinese Delegate: 
It is my understanding that the expression 
“tor which may hereafter be” in the Notes No. 
I exchanged to-day can be taken to mean “and 
which may hereafter be”. Is it so? 
Japanese Delegate: 
Yes, it is so. I assure you that the Treaty is 
applicable to all the territories under the control 
of the Government of the Republic of China. - 


IL. 


Chinese Delegate: 

It is my understanding that the property, 
rights or interests in Japan of the collabora- 
tionist regimes created in China, as a result of 
the so-cal] ““Mukden incident” of September 18, 
1931, such as **Manchukuo” and the ‘*Wang 
Ching Wei regime”, shall be transferable to - 
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the Republic of China upon agreement between 
the two Parties in accordance with the relevant 
provisions of the present Treaty and of the San 
Francisco Treaty. Is it so? 
Japanese Delegate: 

It is so. 


Til. 


Chinese Delegate: 

I understand that nothing in the provisions 
under Article 14 (a) 2 (II) (ii) of the San 
Francisco Treaty shall be construed to extend 
any exceptions to the real property, furniture 
and fixtures used by such set-ups as were estab- 
lished since September 18, 1931 without the 
concurrence of the Republic of China and were 
once claimed to be diplomatic or consular set - 
ups of the Japanese Government in China and 
the personal furniture and furnishings and other 


private property used by the personnel of such 
set-ups. Is it so? 
Japanese ’ Delegate: 

It is so. 


IV. 


Japanese Delegate: 

It is my understanding that since the Republic 
of China has voluntarily waived the service 
compensation as stated in paragraph I (b) of 
the Protocol of the present Treaty, the only 
benefit that remains to be extended to her 
under Article 14 (a) of the San Francisco Treaty 
is Japan’s external assets as stipulated in 
Article 14 (a) 2 of the same Treaty. Is it so? 
Chinese Delegate: 

Yes, it is so. 


\ (Signed) Yeh Kung Chao 
(Signed) Isao Kawada 


A Sweet Remembrancer 


Wang Pa (£%) had a high respect for rectitude when he was 
young. Emperor Kuang Wu ( {X#) repeatedly tried to honor 
him with positions in the government, but he repeatedly declined 
to comply with the royal commands. Later he had occasion to wit- 
ness the pomp and splendor that attended a son of ‘his friend who 
was then.a prominent official. He was ashamed to find in con- 
trast the ignominious condition that his own son was in—with dis- 
heveled hair, shabby clothes, and utterly devoid of refinement. 
Thus his wife took him to task, ‘*For what reasons are you now 
going back on your high resolve, as to become ashamed of your 
own children?” Wang Pa smiled and said, ‘‘Am I showing such 
sign of deterioration?” And so they ended their life together in 


Strict seclusion. 


From the Lives of Famous Women ( Aix ) 
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Chronology 


May 21. MSA China Mission announced that 
the MSA in Washington authorized an alloca- 
tion of US$7,512,000 from the China aid funds 
for specific purchases of industrial Commodi- 
ties for Taiwan. 

In a speech marking the commencement cere- 
mony of the Navy Staff College, President 
Chiang called on the officers to help build a 
strong Mavy to participate in the gigantic task 
of recovering the mainland. 

May 22. Major General ‘Edwin N. Clark, 
Chairman of the China Institute at New York, 
arrived in Taipei for a two-week stay to 
acquaint himself with conditions in Free 
China. 

May 23. President Chiang issued two presi- 
dential mandates extending the terms of office 
of Lieutenant General Hu Lien, Commander 
of Kingmen Island, and Lieutenant General 
Chiang Chin-kuo, Director of the Political De- 
partment of the National Defense Ministry, 
for another two years. 

May 24. President Chiang appointed Ley Fa- 
tseng, former Secretary General of the Exami- 
nation Yuan, as Minister of Personnel of the 
Yuan, Sze Hsiang-kwan, as Minister of Exami- 
nation, and Ma Kuo-lin as Secretary General 
of the Yuen, respectively. 

Cheng Yen-fen, head of the »Overseas Chi- 
nese Affairs Commission, announced that 
5,000,000 overseas Chinese in SE Asia, had 
shown unwavering loyalty to Free China and 
the anti-Communist cause. 

The US Senate security committee made 
public the once secret 1945 intelligence report 
warning that a coalition government between 
the Chinese Nationalists and Communists 
‘would only serve the interests of the Com- 
munists.” 
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President Chiang appointed James Yu, China’s 
Ambassador to Italy, as first government dele- 
gate to the 35th- International Labor Organiza- 
tion Conference, and Tuan Mou-lan, Chinese 
Charge d’Affaires in Paris, as alternate govern- 
ment delegate to the Conference which was to 
be held in Geneva next month. 

Major General William C. Chase, Chief of 
MAAG, revealed that the new personnel of 
MAAG was ‘really pouring in” and by Sep- 
tember 1 would be built up to'a maximum of 
750 to 800 men. : 

May 25. Premier Chen Cheng called on the 
Chinese shipping circles to strive for survival 
and development in order to meet the require- 
ments imposed on them by the allout anti- 
Communist fight. 

May 26. The US, Britain and France signed 
a separate peace treaty with the Bonn Republic 
of Western Germany. | 

May 27. General Matthew B. Ridgway, former 
US Commander of the Far East and General . 
Dwight D. Eisenhower's successor in the 
NATO Command, reassured Free China that 


‘ the United Nations decision not to send anti- 


Communist POWs back to Red slaughter houses 
was ‘final and irrevocable.” 

Oscar Hernandez, Vice Consul of El Salvador, 
arrived in Taipei to prepare for the establish- 
ment of a consulate for the Central American 
republic. 

President Chiang asked the visiting Chinese 
nationals from the Philippines to convey Free 
China's anti-Communist determination and 
spirit back to the Islands. 

Foreign Minister George K. C. Yeh told the 
UP that any Pacific alliance to combat the Red 
menace could be a failure unless and until 


participating countries declare the Communist 
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party illegal and try to eliminate all Commu- 
nists from within their own borders. 

May 28. MSA announced the authorization of 
$888,000 for the procurement of machinery 
and materials for rehabilitation and improve- 
ment of several industrial projects in Taiwan. 

Major General Edwin N. Clark, Chairman 

of China Institute, left for Hongkong after one 
week of extensive studies in Free China. 
May 29. The KMT Central Reform Committee 
made a monentous decision calling for the 
convocation of the 7th Session of the Plenary 
Assembly of the KMT on October 10, China’s 
independence day. 

The Ministry of National Defense was going 
to give 4-6 month training to a class of 150 
army interpreters who are fresh graduates from 
the universities and colleges and other institutes 
of higher learning. 

Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, Chief of MSA China 
Mission, called upon the people of Free China 
to take part to ‘organize the entire nation for 
the vigorous ‘development of Taiwan's in- 
dustry.” 

May 30. Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, MSA China 
Chief, declared that a long-range industrializa- 
tion program had been worked out by the 
Council for US Aid and MSA China Mission 
to put Taiwan on an industrial footing. 

May 31. Cheng Tien-fang, Minister of Educa- 
tion, said that a one-year military training was 
prescribed for graduates of universities and 
colleges this summer this program had been 
submitted to President Chiang for approval. 
June 1. Hsiao Tze-cheng, KMT spokesman, 
declared that the delegates to the Seventh Na- 
tional Convention of the KMT, to be held on 
October 10, would be elected by members at 
large in accordance with democratic principles. 
June 2. Admiral Charles Cooke, Jr., former 
Commander of the US Seventh Fleet in the 
Far East, said that the only way to halt the 
Communist seizure of Asia was to recapture 
the Chinese mainland from the Reds. 

China, Chile, Brazil, Peru and the US an- 


nounced their recognition of Bolivia’s revolu- 
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tionary regime. 

Premier Chen Cheng declared 
China’s future economic reconstruction policy 
would be hinged on the industrialization of 
Taiwan. 

The 18-man overseas Chinese 
arrived in Taipei from Indo-China with a gold 
tripod and a silver one for presentation to 
President and Madame Chiang. 

June 3. A MAAG release said that American 
officers and men during May brought the total 
of MAAG personnel to 550, only 250 short of 
the goal of 800. Meanwhile, 100 Chinese 
officers had left Taiwan for advanced training 
in the United States in accordance with 
MAAG’s stepped-up student training program. 

The All-Taiwan Financial Conference endor- 
sed the first of four government finance pro- 
grams aimed at slashing down the rate of 
interest to help achieve prosperity for private 


that Free 


delegation 


enterprises. % 

MSA Washington authorized an allocation of 

US$5,345,000 from the current China aid funds 
for the specific purchases of program commodi- 
ties for Taiwan. 
June 4. MSA announced authorization of $1,- 
841,000 for the procurement of industrial 
commodities in the economic aid program for 
Taiwan. 

The Executive Yuan had decided on the 

switch of the present fiscal year beginning 
January 1 to the American system beginning 
July 1. This decision was being sent to the 
Legislative Yuan for approval. 
June 5. Vice Admiral Joseph J. Clark, new 
Commander of the US Seventh Fleet and 
Major Genenal Earnest T. Moore, Commander 
of the US 13th Air Force, arrived in Taipei 
for consultation with the Chinese and Ameri- 
can military authorities, 

Madame Chiang Kai-shek invited the mem- 
bers of the visiting American ‘Youth for 
Christ” basket-ball team to a tea party and 
asked them to help push religious work in 
the Chinese armed forces. 

Governor K. C. Wu revealed major steps 
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should be taken soon to encourage investment 
of private capital in Taiwan industries. 

The US aid. Technical Assistance Committee 

announced that thirty-six Chinese students had 
been selected through a competitive examina- 
tion sponsored by MSA, CUSA and JCRR to 
receive further studies in the US. 
June 6. Major General Earnest T. Moore, 
Commander of the US 13th Air Force, left 
Taiwan for Manila. Meanwhile Admiral Joseph 
J. Clark flew down south Taiwan to inspect 
the naval and air bases and instaliations. 

Premier Chen Cheng declared that the Gov- 
ernment was determined to improve the 
livelihood of government employees and educa- 
tional workers. 

The 13-man overseas Chinese delegation 
from Manila arrived in Taipei. 

Dr. Hubert G. Schenck, chief of MSA China 
‘Mission, declared that he was behind Governor 
K. C. Wu’s call for private investment in 
Taiwan. 

Major General Morris A. Cohen was received 

by President Chiang and afterward said that 
the President gave him the impression that a 
Nationalist return to the mainland was only a 
matter of time. 
June 7. President Chiang urged Taiwan's fi- 
nance and taxation chiefs to uphold the principles 
of “fusing all that comes from the people for 
the people.” 

The Sino-Japanese Peace Treaty was ap- 

proved by the Lower House of the Japanese 
Diet by an over-whelming vote. 
June 8. 
spokesman of the Ministry of National Defense, 
declared that the total number of Chinese 
soldiers to retire from, active service this year 
was 17,495 men. 

Walter. P. McConaughy, newly 


Lieutenant General Chang Yi-ting, 


appointed 
Chinese affairs chief of the Far Eastern Section 
of the US State Department, arrived at Taipei 
on a five-day familiarization trip. 

June 9. Vice Admiral Joseph J. Clark, Com- 
mander of the US Seventh Fleet, left Taiwan 
with a stinging warning to the Communists 
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that his fleet in cooperation with Free China's 
armed forces and the US Far East Air Force 
would ‘cause havoc with any Communist 


attempt to invade Taiwan.” 


The All- Taiwan Financial Conference con- 


cluded its nine-day session with a declaration 
that Free China had decided not to use the 
printing press as a means to cure her economic 
Tax evasion and high 
interest rate would be stamped out as the first 


and financial illness. 


step toward the development of economy and 
cultivation of tax resources. 
June 10. Air Lieutenant General Wang Shu- 
min, Commander-in-Chief of the CAF, left 
Taiwan for the US to conduct a three - week 
inspection tour in the States. 

MSA China Mission announced the total MSA 
aid commodities that arrived in Taiwan during 
the month of May were valued at US$6,896,640. 

Cheng Tien-fang, Minister of Education, 
appealed to college and university graduates to 
join the armed forces. : 

June 11. 
had authorized three commercial banks in 
Taiwan to earmark a total of TW$20,000,000 
to be used as loans to finance private in- 


The Provincial Government of Taiwan 


dustries. 

June 12. Walter P. McConaughy, newly ap- 
pointed director of the office of Chinese affairs 
of the US State Department, left Taiwan fully 
convinced a new China was born. 

June 13. Admiral Radford said in Washington 
that he was convinced that aid to Free China 
He also 
praised the high morale and excellent showing 


should be put on the priority list. 


of Chinese troops in Taiwan. - 
June 14. The cadets of the Military Academy 
called. on all Free China students to enroll in 
the military institutes. 

Joseph S. Moore, power specialist of MSA, 
Washington, warned that the industrial recon- 
struction in Taiwan would be futile if the 
power shortage was allowed to continue. 

June 15. 
ist and critic, recently returned to Tokyo from 
a tour of Taiwan, described Taiwan as “the 


Ryuichi Kaji, famed Japanese journal- 
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bulwark of the Free World in Asia” in a radio 
broadcast. 

A fund-raising campaign for relief of the 
estimated 300,000 Chinese refugees from the 
mainland was started. 

June 16. President Chiang called for the revival 
of traditional Chinese culture as the basis of 
China’s democratic and scientific reconstruction. 

President Chiang in a stirring speech at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the founding 
of the Military Academy urged the Chinese 
armed forces to fight back to the mainland. 
June 17. The Bank of Taiwan announccd that 
a record surplus balance of international trade 
was registered when US$13,058,686.18 of  ex- 
ports far exceeded US$6,607,644.80 of imports 
in the month of May. 

Government spokesman Shen Chang-huan 

and Mr. Hsiao Tze-cheng, Chief of the Fourth 
Section of the Central Reform Committee of 
the KMT, gave a tea party to the group of 1] 
Chinese newsmen who' were scheduled to visit 
Manila. 
June 18. MSA China Mission announced that 
the MSA procurement authorizations for the 
aid program for the current year totalled US$- 
75,043,000 as of May 31. 

The Japanese ‘*Taiwan - Hongkong ‘Trade 
Mission” composed of 30 Japanese businessmen 
including economic newsmen arrived at Taipei. 

The Japanese Government made clear her 
policy toward China by declaring in the Diet 


that the National Government is the only legal © 
government representing the entire China. 7 

The Financial Department of the Taiwan | 

Provincial Government announced that revenus 
in taxes during the month of May amounted | 
to TW$91,763,911. ; 
June 19. The Ministry of Foreign affairs in a | 
brief st tement announced that the agreement 
between the Chinese National Government and 7 
the US Government guaranteeing the invest- | 
ment by American merchants in Taiwan would 
be signed in Taiwan. 
June 20. Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Publisher of © 
the New York Times, arrived at Taipei and | 
paid a curtesy call on President Chiang within ' 
two hours after his arrival for a five-day tour” 
of Free China. 

Admiral Arthur Radford, Commander - in - | 
Chief of the US Pacific Fleet, said that he did ‘ 
not think that the Communists could attack” 
Formosa successfully at the present time. 

Dr. Clarence R. Decker,~ Assistant Director 
for MSA for the Far East, arrived at Taipei > 
for a six-day survey of MSA activities in Free / 
China. 

US Administration officials said that the” 
forces on Formosa would give any Communist / 
invaders a very hot reception. And of all the’ 
positions of strength around the Iron Curtain, ~ 
Formosa and Turkey would be the most dif- 
ficult for the Communists to conquer. 


Contributors to this Issue: 


Cheng Tung-ho is Vice-Minister of Education. 
Y. H. Djang and L. Chow are senior engineers of the Irrigation 


Division of JCRR. 


L. C. Hsi is a regular contributor to the Free China Review. 
Sun Kang-tseng is a professor of Taiwan Teachers College. 

Wai Yuan is a professor at the Combined Services Training School. 
James Wei is Deputy Director of the Central News Agency. 
George K. C. Yeh is Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

S. C. Ying is a student of international relations. 
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CHINESE PETROLEUM CORPORATION  N.R.C. 


= £& BZ & (Principal Products) 


(Motor Gasoline) + 3 jh (Kerosene) 
(Diesel Oil) ke oF jh (Fuel Oil) 
(Natural Gas) & 4 # jh (Asphalt) 


BH fe # & (Other Products) 


(Normal Butanol) A (Acetone) 

(Butanol Oil) ZR A (Isopropy! Alcohol) 
(Alcohol) if ml 5 (Solvent Naphtha) 
(Carbon Black) % (Paraffin Wax) 
(Formosite) 4] 2% js (Brake Fluid) 
(Lubricating Grease) AR : (Candles) 


H 4h, ot Hh hy &% (Othar Supplies) 


i }& (Kerosene Stove) tt ih (Kerosene Lamp) 
x & | (+A DDT) t % # & (Chemicals) 
$b Bf FASASHAG (Imported Lubricants) EDA H+ fit ‘Peanut Oil and Peanut Cake) 
THAMA Tih FT AMS Ast 


Butanol, Acetone and Butanol Oil availatle for export. 
M282 SP SIM MBI 

Head Office: 71 Goan Chyan Road, Taipei, Taiwan. 

Bz: (Telephone) 8111—8114 

AA SRB (Local Cable Address) 6000 

BS S RH (International Cable Address) CHINOL 


RMI GRS LSE Bee | 
Regional Sales Office: Taipei, Keelung, Miaoli, Taichung, Chiayee, 
Tainan, Kaohsiung. 
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Make your iravel dollar go farther! 


Make holiday pleasure go farther! 


Book at VY @UR Travel Agent EURASIA 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Address: 5 Pao Ching Road Telephene: 7681 
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The Chang Hwa Commercial Bank, Ltd. 


Established IQO5 


Head Office: Taichung, laiwan 
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